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FOREWORD 



This manual is the work of people who wsnttd to share thair excltamant about The Social 
Semfnar with you. They have air usad Tha Social Saminar extensively. In different sattlngs, and 
have found it to be the right approach to drug abusa educatfon for tham. Initial preparatlori work 
and finif revision were dona by Robert i. Donlap, illaeh R. Ochse, Maiy G, Donlan, Michael S. 
Lf©bman/and William S, Ochae» of The Social Seminar Training UboratorlaSp Bethetda. 
Maryland. Special thanks must go to those who isolate themSelvM for a week of haW work at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, in order to compile this resource manual.^They are Leslie Agutter. 
Salt Lake C^ty; Wayne Paulson, MinneapollsNim Evans, Minneapdiisi Barbafa Burk^ Kokomo, 
Indiana; Doug Bernon, Elbart, Colorado: and Kathy Hintt. Alexandria, Vifglnla. 
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THE SOCIAL SEMINAR RESOURCE MANUAL 



This resourae manual was deiignad to provide guidance, assistance, and canfidanaa for 
paople who hava decidad to organlza and lead a soolal seminar. Howaver, the Information, 
suggastions, and activitlas included In the manual are a^Ually applicable and equally Impoilant 
for tha facilitator of any group* regardleis of tha particular content amphasli* 
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iNTRODUCTION 



In the following piges wa art going to be shirtng ouf^alvts with you/^ thought that It 
wpuld be good for you to know mom about us. 7 

WHOWiARE? A group of pai^ons from divari® backgrounds with dl^^ 
txpariancts, united by one common axperiance: axtensiva us© of The ^oial Samjnar for druo 

education. .• - •- ■ . ■ , - , •. . ^ ' • ■ ^ 

HOW DID Wi GiT HERE? Thl^ughout sevei^l ykr*, nl&ny pe^ 
oreatfng the materials for Tha Social Semfnan Other pe^ns graduilly d6valdped^l^^ uilng 
thi^ matenals. We weni asked to pull It all together In thjs manuaL r 
, : WHERE ARE Wi COMING FROM?^ 
the art" In drug education tias changed rapidly bwr the paW few^A^ tW^^ j 
ware w©!^, and t^ 

m the hope that people, mainly young peepla. would turn off of drugs on the basis of^ntenna^^ 
provided by "the experts/' fol^ V 1 - 

As most of you khovvr it didn't \TO ^V^^^^^^^^^^ : : : 

Sonia proarams than got people talking about drug-ralated iiuias— Why do^apW use 
drugis? Why do thay want to feel high? What Is tha dl^ninM bi^ein dmg^^ 
Or is^thera a differfTice? When discusslhg these question^ f^opfa^startad 
something quite different from merely a problem to be^itamped outrthe^begin apeing it^ a 
symptom of a much more complex problems tha trik of IM^tf and e&^lnp 
^ Soma of MS war© forced to realiia that something mow^ head^^^M^ 
b^rond toipte and concepte and dealt with the person undarheirth. wto wm h^ that 
parson? What was hii/her world like? Wa needed to kriow, VW; had some hdh^^ 
pe^n wouldn't be choosing to us© chemleals destrui^iveiy if Htf d 
himsilf a little bfettefp or If he had some Waa of wheni ha want^lo go 
getting thara. Maybe ha ne^ed sbnie time 

bounci his Ideas off^er peopla. Maybe by doing such thlnas^ he could gat in touch with what 
he valued In his life an^l with wh^2 he wariti^ to chooM for hfrnself. And^ jnftiybi; 
reflective' process^had^gun, tri could make a .more posltlva^spor^ to |ife^^^^^^ 

Out of these ideas an additional aspect of drug education baflah to d^eiop^ it was very 
personal, very yalua-orlanted. We sensed this change of emphasis but needed to know vvher© to 
go from there. • ^ , . , ^ . v V • ^ • ' 

^ Wa bacarrie involvad with tha Social Seminar, a drug education proce^ deyelo^d by the 
National Institute of Mental Health and the U.S Office of Education. It appipached drug 
education on all thrMJavels: fact; conoe^st, and values. The ^minar opened Up haw avenues to 
us for communlcatirlg our concerns, Intefwts, ide^^ 
. It^wprked. ^ ■ " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^- ■ ■ r ^i. ' ^'^ 

WHAT WORKED? HOW DO WE KNOW? The Social ^mlnar wasthe tool vie war%JWbklng 
for. It allowed us to explore with others the broad range of our American chemical use 
experience in terms of the drugs themselves, the educational process, and, the social settings. It 
allowed us to talk about people . . . real people * * . (oufBelves) . . , as 6ppos<^ to things (L©., 
; needles, redSp Joints, etc.). And by talking about peopS© Instead of things, we learned to respect 
each other's Individuality, to care about each other; ^ / 

■ ■ ■ ■ - • ' ^ \ ; ' • / \ : ■ . . ' ■ ■;: 

Vjj . _ ' . / . ■ . ■.■ ■ . ■ : 



^ caring about ourselves and othere, not hearing, not Ming, and not feallng. . ^ ■ 

n tSSan to workr we opened up. *nd those we interacted with opened up. and. In the midst 
of-lt all. people ♦ound themselves fr»W to learn, to grow, and to chanje. _ . . 

^ With the Social Seminar as a tool, particlpahts in our progwms discoverwi some things 
about drugs. diMOvered some things about the nature of contemporary socie^, and discovered 

some things about themselves M a unique and exciting way. J^^J 

*^ V^iat we, the writers of <his manual, want to do li turn you on to some of the approaches we 

have used and to help make these things happen. , , > ^ 

HOW DOia THIS WHOLi PROCiSS QiT STARTfD? The Social Seminar Includea 1S 
films • programed text on drugs {What Will Happen If... .). a role-playing slmulition^me 
(Commoni^af the Cfosiroads). this guidebook, and mosf /mportan tfy, you (the facllltotor) and 

in different ways. The approacb of the Social Seminar takes this into account. 
Accurate pharmacological data on iigal and illegal drugs are available to t^a partlcl^nte In 
printed form. Powerful films provide an audiovisual stimulus for thought and discu^lon. 
Strateflles"and activities allow participants to leam by doings Role playing faelHte^ earning by 
putting youreelf in an unfamilif.r "skin," experlencthfl no^v othera might feel arfl act in a 

The"social Seminar is a flexIbW enough vehicle so that the facilitator can talk vvith the 
participants concerning their own personal needs and develop « P~fl«'" " 
The films may be used individually, In a series of two or three, or as a sat. A Social ^minar 
exDoriencefflay be structured as an evening presentation, a weekend worl«hop. or afuli W-hour 
mm\mr. It provides a learning experrence that is effective v^itJitftachere, parente, communlJ 
leaders, studtnts. or other interested pereohs. It can be a vehicle for learning about drugs and 
related : nclal probtems: sex, family conflicts, human relations, communl^^aot pn.etc. " ean also 
be a tool to help participants learn about themselves, the first step to u 

WHO i£ THIS MANUAL FOR? This manual Is for you-^he fecilitator of a Social ^minar 
•xporlence. Wb have made a few assumptions about you in writing Jhlfik tharyoa ha^^^ 
Sow bedorn. interested in the social Semin^ 

perhaps you nave had some kind of group learning exparienw and yvant «\P^^^|«« 
opportur,^ for others. We think that you care enough aba 

throughthlsmanualtosetifWvwII help. We hope ltd ^ ... ^ .k.» 

H^ DO YQlJ USi THE MAf^UAI.? This materialTeflects «m 
have found useful. We want it to serve as a take-off point for leadere wl|o 
group exigence. We hope that it stimulates yourjwn InventiveneM and creativlV in making the 

' ^'"'^S? 1. im tour sections I. this manual, we havl periodically , 
develop^ exercises for you as the facilitator to do. These are meant tohelp you focus on some 
orihl&s being fnade. These exercises tra noted by encl^^^^^^ 

3 pSwa^St^Hm Vou w^^ sea how the facilitator c«0 M^thejnieri^|dys^ 

ii t^lSr^i^lo wSISi^^u v5ll learn about steps which can ba taken ^o™, / 
f^-p S^^^^SS^to^uTathatthtgrowthwIII^ 

> < ' SS^s^Mction wHi intreduca you to alternative approaches to the problams dl drug | 

S i ; Sae af£ drug adueatlbn m • 

' ; S "?HE RESOufci KIT.'- Here yoU will find the "howrfOKJo-lt" material for conduoWng a 

tJmmandSon guides. slrat«glas.^M^^^^ 

, = vlll 

p.- '/ ■ .:. \ ' - ■■ ■ ■ 

mt:^z\:H.y ■ ^ / ^ g , 
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examples and guldts. The f Imt four sections of the guida will provide you with background 
information which will help you build upon the txamples givtn here, 
RESOURCES. You will find listed hare additional pubi^hed and agency resources which yo 
might find helpfuL 
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PART h Understanding the Social Seminar 



A. The Materials ' 

B. The Role of the Facilitator 
' C. Putting It All Together ' 

D. Where Do We Go Now? Generating Alternatives In Your 
C-ommunity 



A. THE MATERIALS 



The Social_Ssmlnar films portray real peopit as they are fQllowed by cameras tHraugh their 
daily routines. There are ho aotors or scripts. There are no Intentional plots, moraISp or ^^assons^ , 
These o^n^nded fllmSi "slices of life," are chosen for thair ability to stimulate thinking and 
. fefling and to evoke discussions among viewers. 

However, the films alone are not a Social Seminar; Nor are they magic. The Social Seminar 
takes shape as the films are used, as the participants begin to talk and internet with each other, 
questioning and learning from the real people in the group* This Interactton Is the essance of the 
Social Seminar. 

Unlike most educational films, these are designed for more than just what takes place on the 
.screen. While the facts and^ents are significant, the filrns are merely a springboard, a starting 
point for people to use as a means of examining their own attitudes, beliefb, and values. 



Th© Filnri Experisncer 

The Social Seminar has been designed to take advantage of each person In the group as a 
resource, is an experlencer of the film and each other. Most pdople are accustomed to 
thinking of educational films in a certain framework, and these fi^s Just don't fit They are not 
self^ontalned teaching aids with factual Information packaged vyith clever beginnings and tidy 
endings. To help participants use the films well, the following chart represents one way of 
looking at a film»watcher as opposed to someone In a Soclaf Seminar (a film experlencer)/ 



FILM WATCHERS 

primarily are vlewei^: looking for faets» 

answers, and solutions; 

expect a beginning, middle, and and to a film; 

look for lessons to be followed or morals to be 
integrated; 

watch to gather information. 



FILM EXPERIENCER (Social Seminar) 

also are vlewei^, but look for ideas, attitudei, 

and questions to ask of themselves^ / 

do not expect a plot to unfold but dc xpect to 

see people living out one portion of their lives; 1 

are not looking for lessons but are attempting 

to compare and contrast what they see with 

their own lives; 

watch for the purpese of drawing their own 
conclusions. , 



Film watchers can be "nudged" into the film experiencer's category before any films are 
shown. A comparison of the two sets of expectations with the group often helps set the scene for 
"ex^rienclrig'* rather than "watching." ^ J 

3 . . 



Discussion Model 

The following model presents one way ro ttelp people experience a Social Seminar film, 

• INTRODUOTION 

PRE-FILM ACTimiES _ 
FILM 

POST-FILM-mWmES 
DISCUSSION 

SUMMING UP ' - ' 

- The introduction to the film is used to help people estibllsh a mind-set about th? wd^tht 
film and som^ of the issuei with which it deals. The prt-Wm actives are used to expio e som^ _ 
ofS^^ m a Short period of time even before the film is ^^^'^^^^r^^ 
discuss issues and frequently stimulates discussion more ^'''^^^^•^^ 
BCtivities can be used as quick starters for discussions. Summing-up activities at the end m 
iSSsfons often give ^ople a sense of more completeness after having seen a movit which .s 
St^nSfy open endS. To go through each step of this process with each film wou'd. 
Su^e! take ^much time f J the gr^p. This is just a fairly complete model from which to pick 
arid choosa for eieh individual film and group. ^ ^ ♦s^L 

Sid the Resource Kit at the back of this handbook are sample suggested activities 
which cover these categories. Film synopses are also included. 

Naughties of Communication 

Because this use of film and discussion Is unfamiliar to some people, it can, on occasion, 
take time for people to get on the right track. One thing the facilitator can be on guard for, ^ 
especially at the beginning of seminars, is what some facilitatora call the ' naughties of good 

communications." . . ^ . < ^i. * 

The following list highlights the kinds of naughties which get m the way of good 
discussions. When these evil creatures surface too often, it's a safe bet that people are not 
dealing with their reactions and feelings and each other, but Instead are using df^f f . 
mechanisms or quick cop-outs that avoid real issues. Many leaders go over this list w*^^ 
be^nning of the seminar or after the first or second film, to help people avoid certain unhelpful 
behavior before if becomes ingrained reaction. \. * •« »b » •« -n 

"Sound Quality." Sometimes people have not heard a particular line or two. but. if that is an 
that is talked about, ifs a good chance the people heard a great deal they would rather ignore. 

"OoaV/fy of Filming Techniques." Maybe a wide-angle lensfhould have been used for some 
scehe instead of a telephoto. but that is probably less important than what was hap^ning on the 
screen. Cinematic criticism can be resen/ed for a special time f^r those who are ^^^^^.^ 

"damafa ConBclQusness." Such comments as "She never would have said that if the camera 
wasn't there" may be accurate, but more significantly, did the viewir agree or diMgree with what 

"Mijection/' Such comments as "He acts like that because he has no mother." or "Shf will 
stop doing that when she grows up" are not helpful for the group In understanding what the 
speaker thinks. Also, we were not there to see a pereon's past. and. unless a film is made about 
the peraori 10 years from now, we can't be sure of what will happen. So where can we go with 
the discussion? Probably not very far.\lt Is more helpful to discuss one's reactions and feelings 
than to look Into the past or try^ predict the fuJure. , ; mi ««« than 

"Appropriateness of the Fll^' Some films will be more appropriate to some audiences th^n 
others Groups find It more helpful to discuss appropriateness after th^y have seen « ""mber of 
flIrMThSead of haggling after each one. Frequently, if groups center heavily on this subject, they 
are avoiding dealing with, their more pereonal reactions. 



someonByqaotes FrepdrSmrt<0Hp^^ latest big name IrT . i<v<:v^ 

his/her point after a film, he/she Is usually inhibiting discussion with^^ufeh 
^t^l^?Md>fWiTU)^ It, is alWays better to give om^sown opinion ratHiir than that of an expert; It i- 
,^,^|^©|ns more to the group. V ' ' - ' - 

'^^^^{^^.pAN'T^^^^^E TO TH^V Syndrome:- If aomedne cannot relate to anything in a film. • % 

may possibly be 

^f^Wopkrng:id^^ cannot relate to- experiences of others, but surely^w© can 

thSt^^a.pe'iibn h^s expressed'pr exhibited. * 



rif klngltHeirtrue feellngi^er'attitades. ^ . ^r... .v.- 

^■^i ^AJpng thisiame line, people sbmetlmea say "You v when tKei^tillt*i!^>1>ils;r^^^^^ 



; diffjcultlea: ptepj© don'tji^ to &e told what they believe; they want to l^now.j^Bat^th¥'s^^^ 
^^.. tellivesl Fol^^^ someone says "You can't get by Injhis society witK$Htjitc|lltfge ^ 

i:*jK^Wbcation/' a participant who has mahaaed verv well oh a hloh'schooi denr^lmlah't^^^^ vah 



angry. VVhat the bpeaker really meant was-"l could not g*t by without a collegy^lB&cy^^ ' Mf 
! ^7fi^, V FEEL THAT SyntiromB," Whin some people ^y "I feel that'^they are ©xp^sslnfl a ' - 
^ 'rv;.'!**'9JUfl!j?»^^^^ ^7M"ng. When>qple use the axpreisldnV '1 feil,"^lt:mu'8t^6e f^^^^^^^^ 
j:;^;^ ©motloh (happy^ nervdus/joyqUs, tired/ etc!) or it1s not a feeiin^tf hls^^ 

. fruf trafing^to the group: They will get tired of hearing an ojD/n/on- when, they expect a feeling, and 
soort t hey swill not listen at all. . ^ ^f->v^-.'^^ -^---i/v .' , ' r« 

When people stay away from these subjects and behaviors, It Is generally much easier for the / 
group to deil quiclcly with its reactions, feelmgs. arid val^ 

ThS^Soclal Seminar films are open-ended, and-tbus can be used to stimulate discussion on 
I many different levels and many different topics. Before ysing anyjbf the films, we recommend 
' Miat you see ttiem several ^mes so thatyou feel comtortable with the x^dhtent and th4( possible \ - 
. areas^.of discussion. . » ' ' ^ . " , ^ /. ' 

I VDi^cusslon guides, with activities and atrategiei,-are giya!H In the Resource Kit at t^^^^^ 
: this HahdbookvHowfClosely you sticl< to the suggestions wHi depend uponeydur^amiiiarity with 
the jndiyidua^ films and your comfort with each. Remember, the guides are put here to help you v 
H- , . but not to limit you. Use as much or as little from them as you^feel is helpftiL ' : 



Happen If . . . (The Programmed Learning text) 



Pharmacology has always been a difficult topic to handleWn drug education programs. If the 
group facilitator, is well-versed in drugs and their classifications, there is a tehdency to place 
^ . heavy emphasis oh pharmacology. If the facilitator's ski f Is are more oriented toward ftuman 
relations and group processrpharmacology may mot be discussed \verymudh at all^ 

The "What Will Happen IfVfc- text is included in The Sociah to aid the 

• r facilitator pharmacology in its proper pefspective/However, It Is still the duty of each 

facilitator to do creative things with the "drug** part of drug education, because It can be the 
most sterile and.boring aspect of the entire program if not done well. V. . ,r 

V * ' When vyorkingi with a Social Seminar group and the programmed learning text, remember: 

|MA ;Sortie group participants will have phamacologlcal information very high on their aigenda of 
l^what they expect from your workshop? Often, these people will be'unwilling_tolgeLdeeply_„ . _ 
? r Involved in what they perceive as "non-drug-related" activities until their need for facts about 
fe^^ji dfugs has been met. It would be good to provide optional jessions, workshopSi^ or speakers to ; 
-(f jfcover this need. -^^^^^^-^ ' :.■ ^ - 

^Jfif It Is important to remembw that thp so-called.';facts" about drugaar^bthgingiimost daily 
:fe§!??as new research is completedrThis will frustrate some group members who art^loo^g for 




^^^Ic^cceptable facts about drugs: (1) Sonne drugs depress or slow you down. m)mm9^9s 
^mmm^6 you uptand (3) somi dm^^^^^^^ point "f^^^^&M^^. 

universal factcJm.8 «awr"®0t 




tearid'iiolWstated:!^^ is much,closer;to current'opinion than univen 
®|ij^iwiiei'toth'e in<''What Will Happen.lf-,. .Vy ^ ^ ,,„,.,..^„ 

S^-/iWb6tter to st^'r adult participants away from hea^ use of drug slang. Bettar.to use the 
|4f.rii4ptr^aheniicar names for drufls than spend a lot of time merriorizing slang nanries whiph^ 
^tAVehlnge often &nd are differenf in different States, to1«ns,:and oountrles. 

When, choosing a drug^expert to spwk on phprmacoiogyrremember that J scientific 
f Icnowledge of drugs ariS their effects in the laboratory has very; little to do with What Will 
' : AHappen If . ; .V. Drijf s arri taken on the street. Try hard to find a lecturer who combines street 
' ■ knowledge wlth-fab kriowJedge. If you can't find the rare individua! who can do bojh,- it is better 

to have two wsons—^ne "street" and^^o^^ V . 1 .ki^'r^-ii; 

' ' hemlrKj Participants that all the pharmacological information in the world has riot done 
■ much to dfssuade us from- using and abusing chemicals. Drugs do work. They^^do ma^^^^^ 

feel god^ they provide pleasure; and most usert are willing to take the risks lnvqlw^,to get the 
pleasure the drugs give. Therefore, if your participants are looking for a. phamiacological 
weapon against drug abuse, they are going to be disappointed. : ' . 

• In using "What Will Happen If . . .," it is good to let the group have the workbook before^the 

■ session or after the session, so they can study It at their own pace; This is the purpow^of a 
programmed text, - . . ' . . .. ■, ' ^' . , 

• Create games or exercises around drug issues. A "fun" question might be: 

"Quess What Th(s Isf" ' / . . . ' 

' 1. Sorrie experts hais fourvd evidence of chromobme damage caused by it.v 
' .2. Sbeiologists feel it leads to a breakdoia'n of fa^^^ 

■ ,3; It [gads to psychologicaldepiendence,^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ , 
- 4; The ybung seem especially susceptible to Jt. 

5. It is foundi in the ghetto as well is suburbia. 
'f 6. It is a favorite With housewives. 

7. It comes in various colors, shapes, and sizes. . ■ ^ . ^ .-/.-r. ■ 

■ \ 8. It is, also popular with salesmen when "on the road." . j^^gy„gp;^^,^vi„ 

> m Have fun. Don't be intimidated. Be ereatlvB. . . : 



ii. ' 



A Cogimunity at the Crossroads: A Simulation Game 



iiimulation game is sirnply a larg^.extensiq^; |>ole pj^^^^^ 



|^^SS^e.SSn^S^a^^ p^^ded ih^he Sc^iafSem^^^^^ : 
■^Z;i^-^pie-«xerciM takes about 3;tq 4 hoyis/to. complete. You have access to: ^ , ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a- Director's Guide-Fives' suggestiohijpr faciiitatingm 
|S^;'"^''b. rpiayw^^^ infprmatiqn on each.cl^aract^^^^ ; 

iM^- C. Bole descriptions-outline the attitoderand responses of each character to the drug , 
r.i" r • V ;^>problem" in Cummlngton (Anytown. U.S.A.) = ^ • , , v : . < > ^ 



^pr^" Some people in Oummlngton think that they have a drug problem! Son^e citlnns »lave - 
^fp^^^*f!^ to decide what thair response should be. The plot begins to thicken- Yeur fiK^up can 



|||#P«^Mown unique conclusions. Crossroaids can be used well with the film "Commurilty in 
If ty^S*" ^"^ "'^ " ^ ^''■^ 'o*" ^f"* l^'"^ of action planning your group.mlght want to io if 
iSS? -^f^^y *•« concerned with the drug question in the commur^ and wish to respond to it. 



IS-:-; 



V;' 
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- B. THE ROLE OF THE FACILITATOR 

:^V^;v:-^r*^, > . . ■ ■ .. - -■ = = ■ • ,i .. •■ ;.' ■ ■■ , 

Issues covered Include:. ^ \ 

getting ready/setting up _ - ' - . • - 

r . Informing/helping participants ftal comfortable 

I :^ assessing needs v — ^^^^^^ 

observing ' ' 
; hahdling situations 
^ rtructuring and implemenji^g ' ^ / 

evaluating j . 

thinking DSfore you decide to facilitate 

Getting Ready (Setting Up) 
' .A great part of the success of a Social Seminar is determined by what happans^before the ^ 
^ ^'^''I.Sr ?hl ISsTshould be^as comfortable and flexible as p6ssible. W^f^^ 

'^^^^^'^^^B^ icrateh paper, a wateh. ttc. will be bailtf nwdi. Yo^u ^ay want to use 



-#*'^Sei'^^^^^^ often like to have refreshments availible. Also.rrtaKe sure there are 



j'^^aZp^SnS ■ pS^^^^^ .= . Sccl,l S.mln.r will h.v.'.j(umb.r of conoTn. 



If i! th© whole thing Is happening. The more you can tell participants beforehand, the mort rela^efil 
i they will be upon arrivaL * : % 

7 .The loMowIng is a eh^kliat for helph^ 

: CHECKUST , ' ■] ' ' 'V. . '^^ 

Number ^ ^ Where Whenldbe 
Item ^needed .\ iil available provided 

Equipment . 

^ /projector; ., .• " » ; - ' ; ' . - ■- - 

• screen; ; o Z'^. . - ^ ' •.: . • • - - 

/ extra^rojeetor bulb v / ^ ■ ^ ■ ' • • - ^ • ' 

: extension cords , ■- . ■ • - j - - — 'f^;'- 

. ' .. plug adapters , ^ ' ' \ ' ' - \ •■3 ; 

Materials \ / 

films . - 

newsprint (butcher paper, or .) 
newsprint starid^asels . ' ■ ' ^ 
pens (marking and other) ' 
' masking tape . ■ ^ ' 

construction paper . ^' " 

. : (name tags) ^ ■ ^ ^ 

pencils • " 

; * scratch paper . 

watch or clock . • 



Household ,. ^- f 

coffee poL ^ . ^ " X 

fiot plate . :^ ; ^ . . " ' 41 

Hnstant coffee \ . L: 



hot chocolatOp etc. 
sugar and sugar bowl 
cream and cream pitcher 
napkins. ' 
spoons 
paper towels 
waste baskets 
ashtrays 

goodies (refreshments) 
key to room 



Different people find different settings mora comfortable than others. Thii basic issue of 
seating arrangement, fbr example, finds some people most comfortable with lounging on the 
floor and others more comforfable sitting in rows facing the front of the ropmlCorisioer the 
following continuum: ^ . | :V 

Formal Circle of Louinglng on 

ClBBsroom Rows chalrM ' th^ floor ^ 



Put an X on the continuum where you think most ipetiple In your group(s) will 6e most 
comfortable when they initially come together. Put a Y^on the continuum where ^ou think they'll 
feel most comfortable at the end of the experience. Put a Z that represehts^h^re you feet 
most comfortable in a group. Looking at the X, Y, Z. complete this sentence: 



Thdr^ arecertsin baaic facts wWch the faciHtator can giv* the t^^^ 
workshop In order to avoW unnacaasafy interruptWns of the mood lattr on. Knowlnfl the 

. . iwchanl^ of the day (when breaks wHI occur, how refreihmonti i^iir be handled), the location of 
oHysICBHacllities. such ai rwtrooma and water fountains, and the expectationB you as a ^ 
facilitator have of the group, will takt cari of some ol their needs at the beflinnlng. By relaying 

, this factual Information, you wif I draw out other concerns they might have which can also fie 

handled then, ^^jj^^^^^j^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ about you. even if thay rion't yerbalize this. , ■ 
Sharing a little information about yourself and what you plan "to do to them" can handle this , 
exMCtatlon and at the same time set, an example for comfortable iharlnf in the group, Once 
they have teamed a little about you (the facllitato^), they wilt want to know a little about each 
.^th#r: Start-up attlvities such as nanie tags will help, (See Reso ^ . 

B^Idlrtg Climate 

durtiate Is people^,th«lr environment, their comfort, and their willingness to help those , 
" around 4hem feel aecelted and included. When people feel good about themselves and tho^ ■ . 
around them, the climate of the group is a ^sitlve experience. Within a positive climat#.=peopte 
are more likely to be opeif and honest, to share feelings and ideas, to encourage sharirig in 
others, to accept the emerging dif&rences, to risk, and to^^ , 

. Ground fU/es--Buildlng a posltivBi accepting, trusting climate is a slov^ process. It does not 
occur at the beginning of a group eKperience; however, development begins with the beginning 
se^lon. One way to provide opportunity for.a positive tone"and mood Is to set two simple 

= ground, ruies: ■' .■ • - . . 

T>ie f/g/if fo pass-€aeh pe^h IS allowed to participate.or not participate Vvitti^^^^^ 

" or eVen to stop participating at any tlma during an activity, if he/she feels that artlon will b^ 
the best thing for himyher at that time., ■ ' *, - . ,;\ '^:'/"^''-/h': '-'T'?f:-i 

Every an^er is a "right" answer— Opinions and feelings are expr^sibns of a part 
person's stata of mind at a particular time, and that pargon "is the Mat pn& to decjde what is ' 
. "right and wrong" for him/her. it's a matter afiowneiship^rsonal respon^s|blli^jror what 
each person thinks and feels and an-awareness that only the owner can inltiatejhange.;"rm, 
right- you're wrong" becomes "I'm ri&ht for m©;^ou're right for you;' wltbQuVtheJmpllcation 
^ V . i jhat I agree with your opinion or that.you need agree with mine; iThls. allows, for,||i^^^ 

: .'Without the fear, of beingiput down oKj^riticize*. ^ ■ '.^ Af^i^aSf^-.'^-::- 
: Otfiar ideas for encouraging the development of a positive, open climate deal dlroctly witb : 
:, /, risking and trust, ^me are descflbedTn the Resource Kit. ; , - J' '!^,. 'J^:i':■^ 

':^^^-y;^kolB Mode/: The facilitator can demonstrite acceptance and trust to the participants by th? 
t^-"wiM;in which-he/she Interacts with them. The facilitator Is, in essence, a model. If you ai a 
"" ' facHitatorare warm and accepting of the participants and their Ideas, opinions, and feelings, they 
trf more likely to respond In that way to you ancl^ potentialfy , : r . 

. , ■^tQrdiip DaclslorirnMkingi Negotiating decisions with tha group.allows participants a sense of 
i jnwhrtJment in planning. A firat negotiation might deal with how the group will make^ecision^ 
^ by majority rule, consensus, etc; Throughout the course of the ex^rience. questions will come. 



up: "What* i going on?" or **Whst should we do wMn * . Miny of thess questions can be 
directed to.participants=**Whaf do you think m shofcHd do?" or "How can we approach this Ma 
.group?" ^ ^ ^ \ ^ ' -^^ ■ ■ '■ ■ 

A sensHive faellitator soon learns that everything^ contributes to the climate of the group. He/ 
she also teams how to encourage those physical and emotional Ihfluenaes that help build a 
positive tone aitf n^ood. ■ - ^ ' ^ . ■ ■ . \; - ^, \ ^ ' - ^ 

CllmatB ExorGisei!*EyBfy answpr is the right ahswer for ttiat pe^n at that time/* This ground. , 
rule is mone dl|fficult to honor at some tlmea than it is at othersril^w is a series of statemente 
that you rnlghtWell hear asyou facilitate a Soelat Seminar, Check tnfose you would hav^ some 
trouble feeling fccepting about V ^ 

^"Alcohol Is not a drug." ■ 
'Alcohol te H drug." "^ -^ j ^ _ : 
'*Marihuana leads to hard drugs." * , 

'Marihuana should be legalized." \ r 



Asiessing Neads 



The Social Seminar is designed to be useful tb a variety of individuals. The wtectlon and 
ordering of fllmsp the focus of diicusslons, and the aptivities all dan be tailored to an^kperienoe 
that will best fneet the needs of any particular gn)up. 

The term ''needs*^ is hot magleal. Select your own preference from: 

needs ' . .concerns 

objectives / hopes new KnowN 

goals skllli 1 

produots directions ' 

results acniev^ent goals 



learnings . 
knowledge 

^desires 
outcomes 
ambitions 
alms 
motives 
detiirmfnatioi 

problems / ; ; 

Berore the iBsslon r At times It will be po^ible to collect needs by writing or talking to all 
participants before the actuabsessioh. This can ba invaluable In setting up the fae|litles and in 
planning for guest experts and pther resources. It Js probiable, however, that needs will change 
somewhat during the experience, Thereforei continuous attention to naM * 

Early In the sBasion: Spend some time with activities that will msult in concrete s^^ 
of the groups' goali for the seminar Post the statemente, or a bolltdKlown virslon of themi in 
ciearview, - " 

' During the aesBion I Honestly attempt to make the activities of the semihar)match the 
expressed needs. Do not expect to iatlsfy all nj^ed^Hust do what you can td sed that the needs 
are addre^ed^ The partlcipahts^^t^ wilf have resources to n^eetjach others needs, ;^ 

5 Always allow forthe addition to or crossing outlbf the stattmenti; you j^ted the fimt day. In fact, 
-make stire that you create times (nlhe schedule tar tKirgroup W reflect on their need^-^'^re we 
. addre&ifi^lhem? Have they chahjH^ M'::-^ V? 51 

At jh&^hAM the seminar vj}^ of riMds can b€| used ai^ relevant ^valuatioh < 

of the experience! "Did we do itt'^Vfhe list can also be useful In helping participants set sbmei i f 
additionaMearning goals for the^^urep \ \ : ; | 3 / > 

After the gemlnan Distribute cdpie$ of a list of nwies andraddresses pf al^^rticlpahts to 
encourage them, to communicate and to continue to meet each%ther*s learning goals beyond)' 
the seminar. ^ i 

. You yylll find in the Resource Kit at the end of this manb^ a variety of suggestions on 
techniques the group may use to assess their needs. / , j ^ ?. 
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^ ;^iiit all th« needs you think you must satisfy before you will be comfortable In facilitatrng your 
>^ next Social Seminar, i , . , , .. 



Cross out any needs you've listed which you don't feel will be mot in time. 

Put an X by all needs that are for information. 

Put a star by all needs that you think are especially Important. 

Then complete these sentences^ , * 

1 wilt ------ — - — 



I wish 
1 feel - 



Observing (Listening to and Watching What's Qoing on) 

Observation is Important In terms of tryingio identify objectively what is going on it any 
given time in the group. Various behaviors can be clues to the action or nonaction of the group. 
Here are soma things to look for. ^ V * * 

VerbBls- What is being talked about? What 1% the focus of the discussion--fact opinion, 
feelings? How is it being discussed— by argument, Tjioraliiing. convincing (I m right; you re 
wrong)' by sharing perecnal experiencei, by questioning, by stating? „„,:i,i„o 

What is the noi^levei of the groupt Is it high? Low? When does it change? How quickly? 
' What-kinds df questions are being asked? Those that can be answered with a yes or no? 
Quastlohs that encourage more talklni and exploring of the issue? What are the tones of voice? 

^""tvholltalkingflfM^^ 

participating? Who Is talking with wh%n? Who is not talking with whom? How^much interrupting 
Is oalna on? Hbw'open or c\ot^ !s tni discussion? ' . , 

Nmwbm: How mMch moment Is going on (changing of position)? Does the group seem 
comfortable'? What kind of body position* are the partlcipants in? Are they leaning fon|ward in 
their Chairs or leaning back? Is there; a consistent group posture? Has a"yo"f P^y^'J? ^ ^"^"^ 
his/her chair outside or further inside thV grouping? Has anyone turned his/her back to anyone 



i. In the next group of Which you are a part (family group, work group), focus on theobservation 
^ First, look'at the verbal patterns (level). and then at the nonverbal . levels. 

K ' Following your observations, try writing in descriptive terms whatbehaviore you noted, what 
effects you think behaviors might have had on the group and on the Individuals within Jhe.. 
group.' - ■ ■- , .■" ■ 

V ^ 2 Focus on the mteraotion bmkm youi^lf and another person and /observe the other person s 
. ;4«;nqnveA Write down your observations and what effect/the;otl^^.^rsonJs action 



uf>/^''t^^^^^^P!^^^ things happen whenever a group is working together. The projector breaks 
i^|^"-;yow^ Is offended by something/ A small group gets excited about working on^ay: 

:ff0^^mh\Qlil%r^^^ everyone ajse Is 'ready for something else. An argument breaks but. 

I'^^ithV^^J^^^ making the unexpected a part of the group's learning experlencelis ealM , . 
J^|iU^^^^^^@lwn^^ this means simply jetting past the obstacle asj^pn^u^^poslibte * 





'Tti'S^® difficult and deilcatB art of doing nothing 



prpductive experience, because of an ^ha- 
some general categoriiiHslsf interventions canV '/ 
Sometimes the moat powerfuMh ng^a' ^ • ^ 




' dIscuMion, and coming up wlih solutions'that they could come up wlfh^bhrtfi^lfiow^^^ 
'\ , jtlr|jj<Jthe group will find It. unnecessary to direct themselves./fN^^j^jrigll^^^ 
intarwAtfriA hd/^si i» t» i o^m^ (iff^g to^hlnk about what^ij'will;d^ 

................... ^^^^^^"^"^11^^ 



S 



i^lntamntion because It giv^ yo u some 
worit jn good faeilitation^*'More is Le 
nothing? it usually pays c^ff ! 



ss and Less Is More.", 



EventhougK^it^ls:dlf| 



Omoribing what yousaa i A very simple Intervention Is to repprt jo theJrq;j|3tyojjr perception , 




^^Dasorlblng your feellng&i lhlB intervention Involves descflbing what you per^lye -If 
happening and Indicating how.you feel alfout it^^'We're discussing national po^^ 
community resojirceSp and I guess I'm uncomforlable abou^that/vor'This afgu^ getting i 
pretty intense^' and- Tm anxious about where If a going ^^This reporting of ieetlrigi^ithqull^^^ 
blame on anyone ^n be a powerful stimulus for a group to come to grips with 'tHe'^^proBlem. ' 

i Asking fpr help: A stronger intervention involves describing what's going on/repbrtlng your 
rfeelings^ aqd appealing to the.group for a decision;v^heyquestl6ns^Do^ anyonr 
same way^" or "How many of you feel that way?*' am mild appeals. To ask "Can't we do ' 
something bbout that?*' Is a strong appeal. T ^ / ~: '^^'^rA^^):^.''^ y\ 

Strong action : This Intervention entails more risk by the facilitator because he/shejmposes 
direction on Individual participation or the.group as a whole. There are gentle ways to Impose 
directions, and there are also very powerful ways. Much depends on the choice of words, the 
tone and volume of your voice, facial expressionsr body posture. A strong Intervention may range 
from a gentle interpretation to a powerful and direct instruction, from "I think something Is 
bothering you" to "Why don't you leave the room until you can calm down.?'" . 
/ Other strong Int&rventlQna may Inolude: ^ " * 

Touching: Anything fmm reaching out to someone who is upset to separating ■ ^ ^>^^^ 
combatants. ^ . • ^ 

^ : y^^ 

to "Your behavior Is destructive to the group." 

Reinforcing limits: Remarks from "We agreed not to break until after thls'activity" to . 
_^ ^ "Neither of you Is following the rule of allowing Bill to pass without question," 
^ ; Strong action is usually the last resort, implemented only to avert a potentially destructive 

situation or to protect a participant. Caution should be exercised. 



s,'/-..;..' •• ... 



' The following iltuatlons could (and have) occurred In Soclil Samlnars. In emh caaa. which 
intervention would you probably msfte? Rank the Inttrysntions from^l for most lite^^^^ 
for least litely- There are no correct answera. Rather, your answer is the right one for you. At the 
end. you will be able.to observe the type(s) of intervention which you. use most frequently. 

V a. doing riothing a 

b. describing what you see err 

c. describing how you feel ■ !« 

d. asking for help 

e. taking strong action = < - • , 

1 ' -You have'aareed. to facilitate tf Social Seminar In a school near you. As you arrive In the 
rdom to begin the first session you are Informed. "We harf to switch you from the faculty 
fireside room to the auditorium." What would you do? 

a. Nod and go off to set up a circle of ohalre on the stage. s - 
____b. Say, 'The auditorium Is iarge; isn't It?" • 

e Say, "1 guess I don't think that the audltorJum will suit our purposes. 
V d. Say, "Vve wouldn't meet there. Ypu'li have to help us find somewhere decent. 
7 B. Say. "Can't we find a better place?" ^ . 
f. Other. , 

2 You've completed relating everything you could think of about mechanics and asked If 
there weriiny^estions. A participant says. "I'd prefer it if we had a rule against smoking in 
the room?" What would you do? 

■ r fl. Look around the group to see how, tha,othere react. . 

ta. Say, "There's a request on the floor," v 
____c. Say. ''I feel that's a reasqnablfl request.'' 
____d Say. "How should we settle this?" ' 
Say. "O.K.. unless someone objects, we'll operate w 

■' 1 Othefr. . ■ ;'.7\: ; . ' . ■, ■ . . • / : . , 

3. After viewing the first film.'two'"participants start argufng about the main character, both , 
Insisting that their assessment Is right. What would you ao? h^.i ^iitK-'it 

__Ja. Watch the argument develop In hopes that another participant will deal with It. /, 

' . ' b. Say. ''You two seem to have different views." _ ^ ^ 

____e. Sayl-"rm concerned that we have no rules for arguments yet.'' // 

_____d. Say, "How should we settle this?" , „ I 

ft Say. "Remember, you each have your own right answers. // 
■ " ' .f/ Other " ' ' - ■ ■ ' ^ : ii 



4 It becomes obvious after a while that the students are always In a group by themselves 
and the adults in another. There's very little talking between groups. What would you do? 
____a Keep your eye on the situation and hope that contact will develop. ■ il 
. b Say 'There seems to be two iiparate groups here-^tydents and adults-^ith 



little talking between them." s 7. , .i 

,c. Say; "i feel that we're missing something when students and adults aren|saylng 

much to each other." , f 

d. Say. "Could we do.something to mix iip more in discussions? / 

^e! Say] ''Ut's numbeCjOff by fours to form our next.grbup.'' 
,f. Other. '< , ■ : " 



5 You're into the second day. One particular: pereon has tended to dominate the large 
group discussions with tales of his own experiences. What woifldyou do? / 
L__.a. Wait a while lon&er to see if thereat pf the group might take him on. _ 

1 b Sav " I've 'noticed that one person seems to have done most of the talking." 
__c." Say'. "I'm concerned that most of the group haven't had much chance to share 

their opinions;" „ 
d. Say. "Sav. Jim, could I ask your help with somethmg? . 



H\P:-^ ©• Say, "Jim, 1 "would like to give you some feedback' ori yolireelf." . 

i^'S^^ f. Other. 

4^ ^'^^fi-^Th@ only two nonwhite participints have withdrawn more and more from the group. They 
|f;.^r; are continually ^asked **How do your people feel abbut th© Jssut at hand?" but that's about 
if-^j' / 'the only interaction that oqpurs.' What would you do? • ' 

. ■ » ' « Nothing. , ^ , , 

^>^"'^ " b. Say, **l see the group ©xpectlhg Mary and Esttlle to speak for everyone who has 
their skin color." ' - 

^ . c. Say. **rm concerned that Mary and Estelle seem to be less involved now thin theyi 

t ; ' were atJimt." , . 

^ „ - — _d. Say, "I tmnk we need to deal with the way we're relating to Estelle and'Mary. Ar© 

you willing to get Into that?" '.^ J ^''l?,^ ^ v ;| 

' ~. e. Say, "O.K., now I'm going to show the film ;Vou Got the SamafThtng. % . 

1^ ' and we'll use it as a way to get at wh^'s happening in bur^oWh group,"^ ' ^ 

- mother. ;'-%^''f- , 0 

7v You've noticed some apathy ^er lunch on th© second day and decided to do a quick 
©nerglnr. As you're giving Inatrultions, someone breaks In with, ''Hey, I'm sick of games! 
Let's get orj with jt." What would^you do? " V * 

• ^ I ; : a^,Say, " YoiT always^ave the right to pass/' 



_b. Say, "You're tired of this kind of activity." ; 
^c; Say, '1 felta group need for something to get us going this afternoon." 
^d. Say, "How many bf you feel the same way?" 

Say, "This will take about^S^nutes" and go on with the instructions. 
_f. Other, ^ . ^ ' '"-.r. 



8. Near the eni^of the ^cond day most of the group become exalted about an issue and ask 
for an ©venind session to continue their exploration. What would you do? 
' — a. Leave It to participants to organize the se^lon. 

— ^ Say, *H'm open this evening if you do decide to meet." . ^ 

_c. Say, "I wonder how our energy levels would be if w6 added a session?" 

Say, "How do we organise this?" ^ ^ 

Say, "O.K.. fet's meet back here at 7:30."" . i 

" f nthar 



9. About.half of the participants attend the optional evening session; The nextjfnprnjngjhe 
ones who attended begin talking about what a great experience It was. The rest of the group 
remains very quiet and appears uninterested. What would you do? 

a. Let things go a while before starting something for the group. i 

— u^b. Say, "I think two separate groups have developed because of last night/v 
^ — — _c. Say, "I'm almost sorry we met last night because I see It splitting the group 
. today." . , . 

__d. Say, "How do we bring the rest "of the group into that experience?" - 

Say, "Everyone who was her© last night line up mm this side of the foon^and ' 
ev©2on©who couldn't mak© it, lin© up on that side. Count off by threes and lat's 
get in some^mall groups^nd_shar©what it feels like to be In on something and 
how it feels tomav© been left out." ' --j / 
f. Other ^ ^ ' , — 

10. '^ You're rjearing the end of the Seminar;' and someone ask^ '*y^hat does all this have to do ^ 
with drugs?" What do you do? 

• --^^■:._:_va. Sit back and see how the other participant^ answer t^':rf question. 

b. Say, -^^u don't see any connection between what w©\ie been talking about and 
drugs."' * 
; - c. Say, "We haven't talked about that specifically. I really think we should get Into 
that."' 



P^.'liLii:£!i^Say^Wliat'wbuid the" rest of you'spy? 
rff ^'' ^'o -'fiay-^'Prtigs are simply the ve 



„jr rv vehicles used by some people to waeh esrtalri teBllnQ j;^*4^1 

states which can'also be reached (lonchtmloally. Drug abus0. therefore, is .more >,^^,%^ 
. a people-prdblem than a problem of chemicals, per se, W<ye re|jtij(,been \ 
discussing drug abVse prevention ail along when ^ consider^ such things 

as-.." . ^ /;^. 

.f. Other, ^ \ l\ 



^ " Ohce you've ranked the Intirventioni In each of th^ \C situations, add the totals for each 
i < 'choice a, b, c, d. a. and f. In that way you can oee mm^ patterns of responding .eff^erge- 

/total of ranks (The lower the total, the more Htely you would be to inten/ene at that level 
when a problem or question arises.) 
^ Doing nothing. 

^ Dewrlbing what you sm. 

c,,^ Describing how you feel. . 

d*..^ Aslcing for help. ^ ■ 

©. Taking a^rong action. 

f. , Other. 

Remember, whatever your answers, they are your right answers. 



■K 



ERIC 



Structuring and Implemantlng 



Being a facilitator implies helping something happen, and In this case It is the.Socl 
Seminar- You are in charoe.^and you must decide what this means for you^ Some facilltatorB'say d 
a lot^ some say very little. Some facilitators prefer a tightly timed agendal^thfrs, jj^ter mqref^ f^c^; 
flexibility. Some are very directive; others li^ so. Some use page afterpage ot newsp/lnt; others 
wouldn't be without a tape recorder. Ohiy one thing is certain : Your own evetchanging style Is^ 
the best style for you. Experlmeoting will help brinfl you to your level ^fWost oornfott/ ^- '\ \ r*,? 

Running a Sooial SBmlnar mvolv&s k number of d&cMons: i^.'' _ ..^r;A4Hh,, ■ * \ ; ^ 
Ttme: What time is best to start, to break, to 'finish. These 'idues should bejjedd^:^ a / 
group in order to " " 

- - time to allow tor i 
given in the Resourci 
processing! formings 

Talking It out (prQc&ksIng): Processing is a way of getting Into wisat happentfd;in^;parfi^^^^^^ 
activity, and the reasons, the dyniitilcs, behind It all. It is looklng^^^ 
.they did, and how they felt about the i^P«rienc©s,,,^;^^^.,,;',^^,:^tV^.^^^^ 




EnBrglzing: Energlzers are just for fun. (Some are' descrlbedjln^tfie. 



eTResource;KI|.whey ean i^S 



y 



be used to get a group going when everyone seems tired orfslugglshfor^^^ 
tor'no reason at all e>^ept for Wn. ^ . ^^--^ 

Cmmting Ikarning experiBnces'l A basic part of crea ting anything isjpechantqi ancUnr^npw^jfj^ 
^o*nnTOlvWTfrinyacflvi^r^m with prae^ice/You may.want to pra^j^ln^^l^^ 

advance. Become famlllar^with lnrtructions,.with the order of what|Jscheduled to happenrf.;^^j 
(br outline theory on hew^prlht beforlTthe session. Preparation c^felimlnate one sou^^^^ of ' 
^V- = . corrfuslon and save valuaSjIe tirne.' ! ' V''^ ' ''ili--t^',3/f^'^^ T ^ -lv 
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i^::7;''^S^he> considerations of/'how to" are outlined In the "Putting It All Together!" section of the -r^| 





1. Make a list of the things you think are Important in terms of running your Socfal SeWitnar ' 

workshop or class/ Th«n rank your list— most irhpomnt (#1) to least important (#622). 

^vElxamplesr'v.'. ; <• ' ' : ^ ■ \;. , /^r;'"'- ■■■•=V'V ■■■■ 

■.■'■"■''•V 'Agenda building^' ,* ■ ' f^;; , ' i-v- 

Changing , ' ■ > , ■ ■ ■ w':' 
Being an expert/teacher ^ -tr.' ' > . > 

■ Nothmgf -. ■ ■ ■■ ■ . -.v 

Others;. - 

;' 2. yvhose responsibility is It that thlngs happen fn a Social Seminar group? Doing what needs to 
be done as a facilitator means assuming some responsibilities and encouraging other - v '^:^^ 
participants to take on some. Tr>e agenda bujlding In the beginning may belong to the ficllita^^^^^ 
^na, but the changes may t^ aenerated by all partlolpahts. Check whertt^U think yo^ 
the beginning (X) and where you want to be at the end of the group (Y) r % i ^ v ^ 

; Being in absolute control--^—" Half and half Letting the: group eohtro^ 

■hvofthe.octions ; , / . what-goii:dn:.^v;;^^ 

When the seminar is complete, note (Z) where you think the responslblil^ was^t t^^ 
3. Take your planned agenda and match It with actual seguehce of evehtoi pld^^ 
enough time for activities? If the direction changed/when and^hat do you thihk cS^ 

What went right? v ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

'''Why?' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■):; ' >-;■•■ 

What went wrong? > V . ; 

■ why?^ ■ - . -^ . . ■ : V '.s; -■"■^■;;v. 



Ev3ali^tlng (Thlnkif3g About How It's ^^^^^'^ 

.Facilitators worry. You'll worry because you care about the grdup and thi quality of 
experience. You can yvorry unproductively^just sit and fret. Or ybu eah worof>r6ductlw^^ 
continually evaluating what's happening and dolngf something about what ydu learn, ferturiately, 
there are many ways to evaluate: ,. ' ^:'':/^i:■J'^'' ''■■ ' '■ . 

- Ypur eviluatipn of them i Your feelings about what's happehirtg Wlll'alwa^' be th^^ 
powerful evaluation. Trust them. But make sure you asl^check out thi actions you want to tal<^^ 
b«^«"^s, o*you'^ 9utfee!lrigs. Y09 may have been, fretting over something that was not really 
happening In the group. ■ y:' -^-ii^^ 

ThelrevBluation of you: You'll have a tremendous desire to ask participants "How am I 
doing?" There's nothing wrong^wlth that, but, again, check out any contemplated actions that 
are based on the answers you get. The answefs are good information, but they aren't the whole- 
story.;, ■ .■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ _^-Z^-^^~^---~~~--'-^''-~'~~y^~T^^^ 

Talk it out fogeffteri ivaiuation may become most productlvr whe n you and the partieipants 
_^lLt and4alk it out together. This is particularly true when yOu look at the whole group's 
experience and not at any one penon. ' 

^^per and ^ncli evaluatfofii This form of evaluation Is best used only at the end of the 
seminar. It gives you, the facilitator, a way of comparing different groups with whom you work 
But it usually is not the best way to handle evaluation within a group expirience. 

Thinking Beforf You Decide to Facilitate a V .' 

If you are going to be involved with the Social Seminar and workshop facilitation, you should 
tie aware of the following posilbllities: V . 




If eventually hay« to examine yourseif-your values, relationships, prioritie^ 

^V-^1nwoiwameniwith and carina about people are very time consuming. In addition, workshop 
@iSrw!!ldet^^^^^^ 

I^Vun therisk of over-eKtendlng you^elf. ^u^J^^^^r^t^kM--^'' 
M workshop leaderahip Is not part of your regular job .^^'P*!o"'(f ' ■ 

- ly^u will have to make lure.that-you keep up with your initial T^^P^^f y**" ™^ , ^ 
^: St into hasites which coulC-pr^vent you from continulnfl^your "^lvem«"*_^- J^ . ' - 

. There are very few trohclad. uoive^al rules for successful works\op leadership; so much 

- defends on ylS nranl'bftfW nse of timing and your abllity to sense what goes:on inside a 
S^on or wiErgro-up The only way to develop better facilitation skills is by leading more 
workshops. . ^ 

■ . Uadins a suc^stul workshop is really luni The high resulting from providing ,j™rm. f"n. , _ 

■ rvi'^irsc^-iSis^ 

:Tr^e,=re=^o hreiircTon .he s^^^^^ 

school or community environment more human, more concerned about individuals. . 
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C. PUTTINQ IT ALL TOGETHER 



7fh9 So€ial Seminar Is a vsry flexible pregram. There are many ways and situations to use the_ 
films; tKe ittrat^ simulation game, and/or the progi^mmed learning t^t to 

faoilltirte teaming in group situations. Below are^uggestloris for various groups and Jsm. i 



Poiilbte Groups ' 

• ^udeHts (8th griKie through cplle^ 

• Tbadhers (kindergartt^ through college) 

• Sohool administrators 

• .Raffnts / y : ... ■ \ ^ r _ 

• People who work aireotly w Indirectly with people-problems, espeelally where drug use or 
dibuse is an Issue. / ' ^ . 

These people may oome together as strange)^ or as a group that already work with or know 
each other. Groups may be made up of ^ople with vary similar or very different backgrounds, 
positions; ages. - - ^ 

Pesilbfe Usee ^ 

• Drug Information and awareness of drug^related Issues 

• Drug abuse prevention: community aoilon and program development ^ 

• Human relations: values and/or lltostyles 

• Humainistic education rvalues clarificrtion, c 

e Leadership training: use of media, facilitating skills, group dynamics 

• Personal growth 

It Is ve^ likely that In a good Social Seminar experlencei many of these focus elements will 
come together. . 



StruQtures of Tlma and Group Makeup 
• 1-week lab 40 plus houm 



e 15*weeks 

• I'Weekend^ 

• l*hour presentation 



30 houre 
18 plus hours 
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residential or nonresidential 
group eKperience 
nonresidential weekly course 
resldentialor nonresidential 
setting 



• 2-heup presentation 

• 3-4 halMay workshop ^ 

• 1 -day workshop 

1-s©mest©r high school or college course 

• 2 or 3 wMktnds In a row» 30-40 hours / 

• A WMkend axparlenca followed up on a weekly basis, 20^0 hourB 

Below are listed some things that you might want to consider, depending on what kind of 
experience you are structuring. 

, LeadBrahlp 

Consider co-leading. It can be lots of fun, less scary, not so exhausting, and build in a 
valuable feedback mechanism, permitting you and your co-leader to evaluate your own 
leadership skills. If you do co-lead, make sure you and your partner know and agree upon why 
you are each Involved, and what you each want to see happen in the experience. Plan together; 
share in the organizing and leadership responsibilltWs; rely on each other's special talents and 
skills: but provide opportunities for you both to try out new material or ideas so that you can 
both continue to grow. Most Importantly, be honest with your co-leader, especially vyhen it 
comes to giving each other feedback and talking about what went on during your seminar 
session, ^^ember that your relationship will set the tone for participant mlrtipn^li^ during the 
seminar. . ^ ^ 

^MBmbershlp 

Try to establish a sense of equality among the participants. In a group of strangers, do your 
best to keep professional responsibilities or backgrounds outrof the beginning sharing and--— ^ 
getting acquainted activities. This is especially Importaht if your group is made up of people with 
a wide range of ages, job expe/iences, economic status, political power, ind academic 
credentials. For people who already know each other, choose an issue which any person can 
relate to for the beginning exercises; this should help to avoid certain participants looking to 
their usual leader for the right answer. / 

Whenever possible, try to get a good combination of people in your workshop or seminar 
Consider the elements.of age, race, sex. Jobs, social oreconomic background, religion, and any 
others which might be relevant to your community. The reason fo/ the cross section is slmple: 
The more variety In the people you have, the more ideas and ^iBpectives there wlli be to share. 
The more people have to share, the greater the potential for learning.. 



Basie Qroup Guidelines 



Seminar discussions and activities will undoubtedly create some unfinished business among 
the participants, incouragi people to make specifFc plans for finishing the discusslpne you niay 

have to interrupt, \j *4u «i « 

The Social Seminar relies heavily on people sharing their ideas and feelings^ about the flims 

and Issues that will come from discussions. Deal with the ncad to //sfen to one another hnd to 
? ad0#pf ah indivlduars fight to say what he/she wants to say/ Hopefully, the participants will 

unde^^ can disagree with someone without putting lhe other pe^on down. 

* *: It^ oh an activity or part of,a seminar discussion. A person may 

' pMS bwauae h can^t relate to or understand an Issue, or because he /she simply doesn t 

feel c^mtolrtable sharirig an answer with the other parti^^ 



Feedback and Evaluation 



EncouraflB th« participants to discuss what they think or fed! about what's going on and 
.. What they are leaming. Continually provide time for participants to express any new needs or 
interests which could be explored by the group. 

Consider sending copies of a composite eviluatlon to all of the participants afterwards. This 

Closure 

In a seminar that Iwts longer than 1 day, provide some kind of closure to each dayis session, 
cornpletlon senterioea about what ^ple have learned or expect for the next day are sate, 
sirnpia, informative cjoslng techniques. 

the end of an inyolying. intensive oxperierice,' It's important tb deal with the prMtw of re- 
entering the normal, dally routine. Re-entry strategies help people realize the diffibnt stylesflif 
. communication that have developed during the seminar. Such strategies help tteirewre tor 
the environment awaiting them outside the group experience. The i^^ntry proc^ Mri be 
specially haitl if a participant in a residential lab h^ experienced a gre^r^deal of Mre^^^ 
' growth. . . ■\' \ ■r'^ '^K.- 

Agenda Building ^^^^ - 

^ Before the seminar, write out your objectives for the group Mperlence M^^^^^ 
possHile, talcing into cc^nsideratlon the group with which you will bo wbrkirig^ Makrsute^ 
Jjour goals respond to thejieida^d interests of the participants. But remember that youpheeds 



.and ^ncerns are Irnportarif,' tool ■ ■ 

After you've set your objectives, brainstorm with youreelf, or with your cci-ieider, ii lik^ 6f fifs 
of the resourcwand activities which you have or know about which could meet the hiids and 
interests you have identified. Consider your sNIIIs and your comjfdrt with the rriateHal 
If you Mel that ydu don't have the background to meet some of the heeds, you might ttiink about 
Invdlving someone else In the leadership role in order to meet some of thenif Deterrhine the 
goals you think are most important. •■ : ■ 

Look at your list of possible activities. Start playing with the total amount ^f tlr^e kjlowed 
and how much time each activity takes. (Don't forget to build in time for breaks!) Alsbv^ependlng 
on whom you are working with (e.g., teachersj you will need to talk about how all your content 
applies to other situations (e.g., the classroom). ^^^1 

Anrange your agenda so that the activities begin at a level of relatively low risk and 4ow skill 
and build from that base, Thls^elps participants increase "their group trust arid comfort gradually 
and reduce theipossible threat of some activities or discussions^ 

• Don't trsf to ^ram too much into your time. But when beginning, it's always a good Idea to 
have plenty of fflaterlal for your session. You rriay want to be ve^ specific about tlm^^^^ 
pdlnts you want to make with each part of your agenda. 

Take a rest; Qo back and look at your agenda later to see if It still makes senM to you. Give it 
to someorie else who knows what you are trying to do; get his/her reictions to It. 

Trio most important thirig to remember about an agenda is that ^our workshop will never go 
exactly the way you plan it. To be an effective facilitator, ydu must be flexible in order to meet the 
needs of your group., , : • , . 

(See Resource Kit for sample agendas and agenda variations^ ~ 
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D WHERE DO WE GO NOW? GENERATING 
ALTERNATIVE PURSUITS IN YOUR GOMMUNITY 



• You are Dlinning to hold a Social Semihar for some reason. Maybe It's an attempt to open 
up cS^lS ^ong the people In a«end^ce^But prob^^^n^h^^^^ 
happen (or continue to happen) after the group ^/Mki up. You shou^^^^ 
somVthought before you even gather the group together, ^^ur co^nuatton p^^^^^ 
that certain DeoDle from your community be In attendance for the Social »minar itwn. 

SL^^our outcome, you are prob^^ 

tha o7d oHo ng fSi linkad Xo m exploration of new ' ^^f 
thei new ways are now talng called "altematfves." People are pooling their Idera aero^the 
S^'nS c?mmg up with alternative activities which young people and adults can use to 
focus their extra time in creative, constructive directions. „^„-,„vit«. 

tl^eld^for s^cific alternatives will have to come from your group, y^^' ^^^^^S^^ 
togethar iTw ^ha^l to explore the interests, needs and resources of your commu^^ In o^^^^ 

Information. • ^ . / ■ ' / 

Techniques of Generating and IrnplementingAU^^^ | , 

"If i« antieioated that more of those concerrfed with the drug afaute problem vvili be Wantlnd 
tJ turJ to^ S^^^^^^n an Idea o^ / • 

populations. , \ j 

"Communications (Contacting the fhpuWlpn) _ _J : : i 1 1 

^'One of the major qualities of an alternatives prograin i^^^^^ 
' to pptenS^ p^iS^Thare are variow ways to reach peopia^^^ ^ 

^stSSodfb^l^^^ 
^S^lhSfcted Other projects may concantr 

lSS?p3S>^mUork4^^^ ^ 
*W iS^lh^uJrattendahce '^'^■^^^^^^^^mi ' ^ 

|pS^cSurtlnd>r^ referrals, mentar health crisis, addiction clinics, etc.). . 
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"The nature of the contaet Is al^ cruciiL Th© opportunity to participate mutt seem as ^ 
inviting as possible, whether participation is voluntary or not, (Incidentally, a general rule Is that 
programs are more succesifui when there Is a voluntary 
partiaulariy parents, are notorious for their apathy in response to v 
prevention programs, so extra effort must be expended to enlist their active participation } 
Effective, credible, and attractive communfcatlon is immensely desirable for any new altematiVM 
program, ' ■ ' ^ 

"Hints fof the intBrventlQn Ag&nt^^ ■ , = 

. "For the concerned individual, small groups, or repmsentatlves of agenclei of ths 
community, who wish to initiate a more alternative tased program in their sphere of activity, 
some helpful hints might include the following: 

Kno^ what you hope to accomplish. Malce your values, ei^pectations and goals explicit 
Are they reasonable? too ambitious? credlbl^^ ' 

"2; Know whom you want to assist. What is the target population? If you cannot appeal to 
everyone, who are your priorltiw? 

"3, Undenstand the target population. If the population Is using drugs or Is favorably 
disposed toward them, why? What satisfactions are belrig Wught? If you don't khow, ask. 
Conduct surveys, inten/lew your subjects in confldentiarand empathitic iurroundlngii Find out 
what is most likely behind the drug use patterns. Your t«k Is to Arid the most releyant levels of 
experience from the population and fit the alternatives emphasis to their needs* not the 
'converse, ' ■ ■ ,^:^^:vvr:v^- / ' 

"4. Survey current resources. Get comprehensive informatlori on tht pi^xistlrig drug 
programs which \are affecting the target gmup. Dlicover other alterhatiyes-orien^^ 
your area, even if they are not directly connected with the drug problem/lnteivlew^n^^^ 
find out what they have gotten intereited in. : ; - 

Involve the target population in planning. Try not to impose an alternatives approach on ^ 
anyone; use the talents, resources and opinions of the targetgroup as a guide for 
implementation. Let them become involved; this Iteelf is a pot int alternatlv 

"6, Start asking about naw pdsslbllitles. Ask every contact about possibly effective^ 
1 programs; read the literature. Use the Interests of the plannihg group and friends, 
\ "7. Get political know-how. Be aware of the^politlcar and bureaucratic situation aftactlng 
; * possible programs. Try to enlist the support of important community forces, Coope 
\ other groups. Know the roadblocks to implementation of new programs and plan for overcoming 
' them. ^ ^ - "^ ^ ' ^ ^ \ '- ^.J . ^ . 

"8. Use the drug abuse issue to assist Implementation. You may opt for alternative 
/ approaches which directly affect the underlying needs for drugs, the conditions which nurture 
drug abuse. These may be controvei^ial, so you may do well to introduce your prograhfi as an 
antidrug abuse program. Unless your approach has inherent weakness or unacoeptability, It is 
difficult to resist well-planned innovation billed as drug abuse intervention, 

"9. Don't be afraid of making mistakes. Some altematiyes approaches are hit and miss 
affairs. For various reasons, some may not be successful in the ordinary sense, especlaliy at fl^^^^ 
But these can be learning experiences, fpr the comn^^^^ as the plarinerirOnly ^ 

jfeedback, some neces^rily negative, do you get to the heart of the situation and know what 
^ works." A^ir;: ; X r^'^i Pk^^\.^'-'^ ^ ■ ^ 
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PART 11^ The Resource Kit— Aids and Activities to 
. Help You Organize and Lead a Social Seminar in Your 

Community 



p. Skill Building 

E. Structured Activities 

F. How to Plan a Social Seminar 

G. Participant Evaluation of the Social Seminar 

H. Resources 



A. The Films 

B. Aids for Facilitating a Group 

C. Values Clarification 




\ 
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A. THE 
OrSqusSION GUIDE 

.^ Th|8 8*^lon contain Individual guides tor eaeh of th© 19 films in thff Sdelal Samlnar Thmrk 
^^^.eh tim. . ^ort list of som. of th. IS8U,, ral»^^ 

all ofJJ«m). and some po»ib|e activities and questions for discussion 8"^"™^ no» 

Qri^^!^^^^f^ fli™. It hefps to pfw!e«fcthem by younalf at least ' 

qlSlIns^tSeJ^^^^^^ 

i^^^'^^^S^^^"^-'*^ have attempted to include enougi, wefi to'stlmti^^^ 
Interest hu^^^ 

fl^n. atttr^ to show a multitude df Ss for iach oSs; ^KSS^iS^ntf^" 

■ m have li^ed sample quMtldns for discuMlon. They are not meant to //m/f Vbij- duita the ' 
wntra^e hope they will trtflger n^re apprfeprla^^ 

^S^iH^^t:^'^'^^'^ alwaj^ nioreiconduclvlto aWiSk^ 
nSto^alh b2" ^ «nf««[«'^ES or NO tend to be answered Just thaVSay; When & 
need to search beyond a simple responw, they begin to see more meaning In thelrinwera. 

BRIAN AT :i 7 (30 mnutesMack m^ • 
Synopsis: 

. This fllm^ B^lanfit 17. enters the world of a high school senior and looks at his life both 
1mm l*'\!*^'^o°'- lives alone with his divorced mother (with occasional visits 

tokM f£L "^'P«S^« a great deal, goes out with his friends; smokes marihuana and 
takw plcturBs. He does not like to think about the future. • ■ 

tm^^^!l^!!^i^'^^^^^!' what happens during school hoiirsJHIs 

muSff.^H«i J?"" ^.f h m, along with over 100 other rtudentt. for 1 houreach day- 
must t^ to deal with the motivations and individuality of this young man, who Is ihfluenced bTso 
rnanyrtctors beyond the boundaries of the school The teachk are ftcid with tlwSSn of 
|he extent of their own rwponslbilities in Brian's life and with the problem of making class , 
material relevant for him. There is also larger question- Who. if anyone, is responsibl^or Brian? 



Issues Raised 

Qtereational drug use 
Studeht ifrustratioh 

fiesportsibillties of a high schooi student to himself and his scHool 
RfspowlbllW^^ 

Role of a teacher in a rnoderh large high school 



^ iN#spdn8lbilltiM of a teacher as a counselor 
^ AKtrrtatives to drug abUM- 
^PfWteures on single parent ^ 

Pr^uras oh chlldrin of singte parente 
^If^pact and its role In growth 

Dating and the prewures attaih^d to high whool dating 

Role of the family in drug abuse prevention 

Peer pressure > #i 
ThB8B mm only Boms of the Issues: othtrs will be dealt with as well. 



Possible Discussion Questions ^ 

1fBrianwereyourson..whatabouthimwouldmikeyoum ^ 
,f BHan wars your son. what about hin, would -fl^ ^ to ask him? Whjr 

,f Brian camo to dinner one night, what ««f'^^""^^J^^^unMloK his mother, hi^ 
Thasa people Interacted with Brian at wmetlme^g«»^^hto m^o^^^^ _ 

How^^S^^Seoonterenoe.^^^ ^ 
Sdo^^ 

Mlhat are Ihe responsibilities of a high Khool to Its stuiletite? 
H^ wTuir^ilS^nl, th. peopl. in this lllm from most to !..« 



BUNNY (16 minutes color) 
Synopsis 



Bunny is a iunior at UCLA, living in a h^-*;^^;!'::^;:^^ 
one time. Bunny was intere^^ in poli««.^^^^^^ 

actiVrties: now; she ballaves that^uch ^^^^^ '^^^ talking with friends about 

4.. Her^emlng lack of direction will bother f ome viewers^ others will defend It. 



-5' > 



i' r Issues Raised ^ 

? Being young and living on your own 
1*.^^; Social, uM of drugs ... 
S^lDatlng pressures o * 

irtV"^ College life for a coed 34 
1;. Sexual attitudes 

. . Changing lifestyles . 

^^^'i^Zy-:' ■ ' ' 28 
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Ways to deal with boredom . ' j 

: Mothef-daughter ralat^^^ 

Singld parent home 
' Pharmacology of marlhuaha . 

Searching for purpose In life 

T^ese mm only some of the IsBues; oth&rs will be dealt with m$ wmlh 
Possible Diseusilon . Questions 

Would you like to have Bffnny at a dauflhter? A sister? A girlfriend? Why? Would you be proud 
of her? 

What could Bunny do to alleviate her boredom with UCLA? 

How didyou feel when Bunny and her fri^^ ^^ 

What pressures do you think exist for a young middle-class White woman growing up in the Tte? 

What are Bunny's strengths? Weaknesses? ^ 

in what wa^ are you similar to Bunny? In what w 

Should Bunny go to iu rope and "bum around?*' Why or why not? 

Do you consider Bunny a mature and responsible young woman? Why or why not? 

What is your reaction to Bunny's attitude toward marriage? . ' 

GHANGING (30rninutes, color) . r ^ v-' ^-^^^ - 

Synopsis 

Changlrig looks into the life of a 32-year^old truck mechanic who, with his wife, took 
inventory of himself a year ago and concluded that something was mIsslffg/He and His yvife^ felt 
that they were too oriented toward working for the almighty dollar ahd hiSd too' few : 
satisfactions^ They entered therapy and made decisis le^ under the pt^lsui^ of - 

external forces and more in the light of their own attitudes and needs. Less cohv^ehtidnal modes 
of dress, occasional smoking of marihuanai and longer fiair wer&^^among sbm^of the Surface 
charaQteristies of a changed llfestyl©. the couple's changes fesultedln the loss of som^ 
although their home became a haven for othej^ with problems. They developed! 
respe^ and trust between themselves and their children. While communication be 
husbarid and wife haS Improved and the **double standard" has been iWuced somewhat, they 
face the question of whether they can be as free and open with their children about opinions, 
lifestyles and drugs as they have been with themselves* 

Issues Raised 7 
The double standard , 

Social use of marihuana . 
Drug education at home for elementary school-age children \ ^ 
Importiance of good communication within the family - 
Alternative litastyles 

pbligations to a Job vs, obligations at home 



Searching for the Almighty dollar 

Relationships and rtiponslbiritles to in-laws, family and ss 

Rejection by othare for looking or thinking differently ^ 

Thm$e are only some of m mues; others will be dealt with as well. 

Possible Discussion Questions 

What art some of vour double standards? ^.^ 

-Hcl^ ryouTeact when you see men ery? When you see women cry? Are there any differences 

We^tliJ^ in CHANGING kissing his young son. What ^a your opinions on men showing 

such p-hysical emotions toward their sons and daughttrs?/ , _ 

In what ways. If any, Is your life affected by tht search for the "almighty dollar. 
In what wavi if any. do you feel your job and your family life are in conflict? 
In What w^do yo!i Idemify with the paop.a in CHANGlNG^In what ways are your hvastotally 

W^Ifw^ ymjr reaction to the drug sducatlon scene at thifamily dinner tabli? Why? 
Vy,hat was your reaction to tht marihuana smoking at tha party? Why? 

COMMUNITY IN QUEST (30 minutes, c^lor) 
Synopsis 

A city council matting has betn called end tht/^amtras arethert ^^^^^^^^ 

rrSloS"nt omclals.altem=te,y defend an^critlcize^m^ 
°.rauments presented on .he floor ,^^1^^^^^^^ 

Stlcisms at one anotheV over = ■•=P«'i«'- 

one^to^n. out of a need ^o}^'',^"''"'^;^^^^^ 'oro^ o "lovi to . nearby 
reports that the opposition in the town won, ^/'"^^^^'^^^"a^, wl,h thS imtJiications 

community Who Should bear raspo^^^^ 

Issues Raisad ^ . 

Dealing with community prtssurw ^ 
Facing up to community reiponilbnitiei 

Influencing thf political structure 

Drugs in the schools 

ARarnativ© activities tor young people in the cpmmunity ^ 
Supervision of youth centers / 
^ Drug education fo^he child and parint togtt^^ / ' 



Value dIftortneM berwMn young p«ople and adults 

r/»ese an only some of ths Iss'ubs; others will be dealt with as well. 



' , Possible Discussion Questions ^ \, 

What are the rmpi^nslbllltlM of community laadera to their community? . <. • 

What are your iwpohilbllitlas to your community? 
. How do ydu view the political Wructure in your community? How does that differ from how you 
think young people view It? 
Who controls your community? 

Who are the ^werless people In your community? 

In what ways do you feel powerful and powerless in your community^^ 

How is your community similar to the one shown In this film? Different? 

What recreational and vocational opportunities are thare for youths In your community? 

Do the recreational activities in your community meet the needs of ALL youth? 

How could Prolect Quest h|ve met the needs of the ^ople who objected to It? 

How would you deal with the discovery of drug um In the school? 

What kind of disciplinary policies would you establish If you were a principal? 

How much responsibility should the classroom teacher take fpr disciplinary policy? 

. DRUG TALK {22 mmutm, color) ' : . 

Synopsis . 

Pn..7^f*h*^ education has been met by many school s^tems In a variety of ways 

Mfl^h „^ T^™""? are put on film here to suggest possible approaches for thoi who ire 

^' T ^^^"P'®® demonstrated include a iwllce officer lecturing on drugs, a female ex 
addict rapping with a group of 14^ear^ld girls, a national organl^tlon^ repreMntative - 

P®"*.^ ^'"8 "^"^ oi^flan'Mtlon in their school and a rap rooiri 
nnt hJ I administration realized that normal educational techniques 

T^^l ^ studente. The programs are described without judgmental comment In 

hopes that the variety will trigger Ideas and discussion, . commem m 

Issues Raised 

Role of the school in drug education and drug abuse prevention . " 

The use of are tactics 

The role of the police In dealing with all aspects of drugs 
The role of the ex>addlct in drug education 

Drug education by peers , . 

Peer Influence , ' , .' 

Drug education curriculum 

T/Jes# in bnly some of thm Issuas; others will be dealt with as weiC 



IppMlbl© Discussion Questions 

What II tb«l#8itimats role of thi police in drug ed^^^ , 
What W the leoltlmate role of the police in drug abuse prevention? 

How important is a knowledge of pharmacology m drug education and arug 
Can students counsel students? Why or why not? - 



DflUQS AND eeyOWD (17 minutes, color) , 

Ware used t, modify .eha^or or «'««^"^SSSn^^^ 
altering techniques afld ^Ks the via^ ^uri^S^^ S and thus manipulating 
art as a means of altering c^^^^J^f "^^fScl^M fmeL controlling consclouiress. A 
perception. Zen buddhists 'Pf^^ « •'P^*"*f,^'3°J.?f„^ m a means of modifying 

dentist talte of ^••^trorilc stlmulat.on ep^^^^^^ animal behavior and draws 

mqulr^ some of whlnh..^ unfamiliar t^ . 

Altared stet^^^ coA^ ciousness / 
DrugdealMg o ^ 

Dangtm and btnef its of scientific rt^^^ ^ , 

FrMdom v^* control ' - 

Baailty ' ^ 

Non^tstarn. non^udeo-Ch^M^^^^^ 

Drug altamatives 

isaape 

Drugs and strasa rallafs . 
Drugs as a soure© of pleasure 



Possible Discussion Questions 

Rank order tht ^^«. In this film from most dangerous to '«« ^f!"^^^ 

in what ways d,v the drug dealer correspond Jo your image of a dealer or pusher? 

S6me peopl6 U« arugs to escape. How do j^ou escape? 



Tht MlOTtisti in this film art creating drugs terihe future. If you could take a magle pill whioh 
weuld give thrit new dlmenilans to your personality, what would you want those dimensions 
to be? , 

How do you feel about the recent emphMis on mysticism and Eastern thought in our Western 

soolety? Why do you think this Is happenl^^^ 
What are tome of the current dangeri In today's soJenf Ific research? 

Should any kinds of research be kept secret? / . 

■ / 



What is reality to you? / 



/^Af/Ly (30 mjnutes.vblack an^ : ; } 

^yriopsis 

Many Claim that the family can no longer be considered d necesiafy unit of survival.^^^T^ 
family's oW purposes-defense, cooperative hunting and/oMarmIng arid contihuanM of tamlly 
linea^--ha\^ broken down Irving the family unit to o^riate in a complex modern saclety 
where personal and group needs have changed greatly. 

fkm/^ portnys a itilddle^lass Amencanfimliy. The film examines the^m 
mmlty's exIsMric&^he father's apd rnother's nelatlonshlj^ taeach otherand to thefr c^ 
and the nianner In which the family copes with probtems in their Hvei^ ; ^ 

The film indicates that this farnlly Is more than a group of persons living In thdir house; they 
are a '*sj^em'' of people, interacting with each other in rrmny dlrtct ihd indlriii^Wi^, Thli-^ 
interactlori teaches the childrenr "how things are," not prily In terms^f how^atf^ MrrUly merribf r ' 
relates tojhe others but also in terms of how all people relate-fOr should relatij^o pne^^^^ 

Family offers a look at some of the strengths and stress that affect chiidrerirl^ 
environment and an opportunity to explore the Issues involved in defining and developing . 
elective relationship's. ^ ^ 

Issues Raisad 

Responsibility of family members to each other 
iQl^rtance of family In society 

Changing rolm of families . 
Middle^lass values 
Male and female roles In families 

Teaching in the home vs. teaching in the school . ^ 

Thmse are only some Ibbubs; othBrM will be dealt with as welL 

Poislbit Discussiori Quastioris ^ 

What does the word "family'' mean to you? ^ ^ ^ 

Compare and contrast your family with the one in this film. 
What were the strengths of this family? Weakn 
What are the strengths of yqt/f family? Weak 

What are the rissponslbillties of family membere to one another In your family? /■ 
What are the essentials for good family commuhication? / 

■ . ' 33 " . ' • ■,; . , 




ERIC 



iVth« Importanc* of th« family over- or under-emphaslied in America? Why? 
How have you seen families changing during your lifetime? 
What does the rising divorce rate mean for our society? 
What dnjgs vwere used by this family? How were they us 

GOT MY OWN (20 minutes, color) 

Synopsis 

This film presents an approach to counseilnfl addicts and an approach to sensitizing military 
personnel to conditions which encourage drug use and abuse. The principal charaetefs are 
black arid they voice their opinions about drug use. drug counseling and racism. Mllltan? 
personnel ab shown giving their responses. A community-based rehabilitation center where 
group encounter and videotaping are part of the program is also shown. Much of the f^cus of 
the film centere around the ability (and Inability) of white counselors to work with black addicts. 



Issues Raised 

Black values \ 
White values 

Meaning and Importance of values 
ConMpts and philosophies of drug treatment 
Merits of human relations training 
Drugs an^ the ghetto 
Methadone 

Treatment and rehabilitation 
Tniatment for blacks 
Racial stereotypes 

ThQS9 an only some issues; others will ba dealt witb as well. 



Possible Discussion Questions * 

What if anything, was being accomplished In the racism sensitivity sessions? 
What is the purpose of such a program? Can such an effort be successful? Why or why not? 
Must the color of your skin Influence your effectiveness with some groups? Why or why not? 
What are your feelings concemlng minority programs for any. group, .exclusively? Are they 

necewary? Why or why not? . ' , ' 

How have you been affected by racial stereotypes? 

Are your attitudes on race different from thp^ ^ 
What in black values? White values? How do they differ? 

What are some of your nondestructive ways of relieving unhapplnew. frustration, anger? 
What are some of your personal addictions? Have you everjried to give up any.of them? 
What Is the difference between drug use" drug abuse and drug dependence? 
How does lifestyle contribute to treatment failures? Treatment success? 



v Quy iS a young Mexican-American who uses "reds.'VotHar barbituratm, aleohol, and 
mai1huaha.'H@ has had trouble in sohool and Is oh probation whan the film begins* Other adult 
men In the barrio are shown abusing alcohoL Guy and others who speak in the film demonstrate 
a pNde In'themselveSp their community and th^ ' !: . 



Issuiss Raised 

Mexican^American cuiture . ^ 
r;Police/aommunlty relations 
Ghetto life 

Sniffing acrylics as one form of drug abuse 
Abusing barblturirtes 
Cultural status symbols 
Counselor as friend 
Responsibilities of counseloiB 

School as enemy / ^ 

ThBBB are only soma of the i&Mu&s; othera will be dealt with b& w&IL 



Posslbl© Discussion Questions 

Who is responsible for Guy's behavior? / - 
How does sniffing^differ from other types of d 

How does Guy'a environment differ from yours? IHow is ' 

-Gjjjr exhibits certain i^as^abburtTaiu^ symbols. How are they similar to youi^? How are they 

dif^^nli— -^^^^^"^"^^ ^ ' 

Whatmust police do to improve their image In minority communities? 

If Guy visited your home, what would you talk abbu^ 

What does it mean to exist in an alien culture with an allien lang^^e? 

What is the connection between cultural genocide and drug abu^^ ^ 

Is It necessary for a counselor to .be a friend? \ 

What are the responsibilities of a counselor? ^ - ' - 

What is your respphsiblllty to minority peoples as opposed to majority peoples? ^ 

How do you feel around minority jjebple? 

To what rninority. groups do you beldng? 

If you had known Guy, would you have intervened in his life? Why or why not? If you would have, 

-" -hOW?\ ; ■ . . : . 

What is unique about the Mexican-American culture when compared to other minority groups? 
How does the dsvelopment of your self-concept compare to that of Guy*s development? 



moMN^AULONE TEACHER'S 4PPH0>^CH '(22*mi[nqt^l.lblack and 



;;4#w.For som@ teachers 



. involvementwIththBstudentstops.wlifnth^^ 
i^^liiSrhiils not true for Jordan Paul, a Los ^98«M;iP»H^f!?de^|^^^ 
^(i^'w^ -many of their leisure houre with high school studentsf talNlpo Md W^^^^^ 
' Klnlt^Si classroom setting,' Paul also seeks to eommi/nlcate as effectively, •Mpossibte.^^ra.o^^ 
• ni#OMai«Mc¥ms involves^rug use and the decisions teenagers make about jt Hij^^fiffsen^ 
^to^uie M rtany different approaches ^ posslbli In dealing with education aboUt drug abuse^ 
fxfliniit^uest speakers, discussions, exploration of feeling, etc.— In the hope thatVsome of t^iese 
^^jp^ralaches will prove successful, even if othera do not. 



r ' His 



li^isiues Raised 



|?TVpe8 of tMcher-student ral^^ ^ 
feWfferences in druia ©ducat^^ . 
ilfiripb^nce of knowing subject nriatter Sn a plaisroom 

RMperisibllltl^^ ©f a teacher in a modern high school 
rsjyiWof relating to youth 
: Teachers as authority figures 
^ Thi bialance between Job-time and homWime 

The roles of teaehei^' as counselors 



The responsibilities of teachers to students 
Boredom as a pirt of 20th century life 
j ^Feellng lost In a crowd 

^J^Pifbbltrini bf bl^ 

Ifpresenting alternatives to drugs , 



fhe$e ar^ only some of the issues; others will be dealt with as V¥e//.; 



JWoi^iblt Diseussiori Questions^ - 
^|»t^akes a good teacher? ■ I 

^Wtaikinds of teacheiB do students ^t^^^ « ' 

^HwSlwIndl^.Woiild you want your children to be with theirteachere? 
PWite'^'phi^r place for human relations trainlng?,Why or why not? ■ 
^^Ifalha e^ntials of a good drug education pr6gram)ln a high school? 
i^S'refthi essentials of a good drug prevention pr^ogram In a high school?- 



pi^piditeach drug education? 
tiWBiPlihould^^ of drug educ 




^MEETING— POLICE (30 minutes, black and white) - • <:-. 



Synopsis _ , ! ; <i 

UJ.\.;.:i / ^ ^ .... :...J_,._..l^_,-_, .-1. 

:i?} v Due to a breakdown In trust it a local high school (students discovered undercover ; 

' narcotics agents on campus), a community meeting has bean organized in an effort to begin 
5.rabuilding communieatiohs. In attendance are law enforcement officials, oi^fy pfflcials,^^^^^ 
r '^rwnhel. students and interested citizens. The cameras have moved ln'ar(dje^ilgh|^^^^ > \j 

oornfqunity. meeting on film, it Is a study of the dynamics Tnvolved when a grdup^ofjn^^^^ ^ 
"With varied interests and roles come tqgettier^afterviewjngj^c^^^ 
jy standpoints. As the meeting concludes, the particlpahts-are attempting tojtfpfjcpu^^ r f^^^ 

plan for developing a new approach to drug abuse prevention in their community/ * '^^^ 



/*4 



liiuat Raistd r. 

Inconsistencies between drug laws and drug use 
Attitudes toward undercover agents 
Elements of communis relations 

Responsibilities of the police ^ v 

Responsibilities of citizens working with the police 

Relating to unfamiliar people 

Iniportance of trust between diverse groups 

Concepts of community 

Suburban values and suburban living |h a changing society 
;Atecf otypBSi^nd^nples^put^uponjjS-iy^olher s . • 



Thmsw are only somw of the /ssues; othors will be dBBit with as wbIL 



Poiaibia Discussion Qutstipns 

What are the main responsibilities of a police force in the areb of juvenile drug use? Of a 

teacher? Of a school system? \ 
Who in this film did you most admire? Why 
Who in this film did you least admlri? Why? ^ 
In what ways is this community similar to yours? In what ways different? . 
What is your personal concept of a community? 
How do you contribute to your comrhunlty? 
• What things do you do which retard the grov^^^ /; 
^ Describe all the communities of which you think you are a part: 

What roles do othe^ put you In? 
: What roles do you put others In? 

How can you help people c 
;^ If you had been, at this meeting, how w 

If you ha^ been facilitating this meetingp what would you have done differently? 



.^mmOLEks class (25 minute^^ color) 

fm. 



)8is' 




tudenti 



lerstaridlng of 
'irition. Fdrthts reks^n^^ 
a are facid wItH many 



^?iS|;Mr,^ler, an elementary ichool teacher, believes that early u 
J^y^lsIdorrtaWng prbcesses can be a strong basis tor drug abuse -' 

has cdnstriicted his classroom expje^ri youhg 8 _ , 

dWislons and are required to take rtsponslblllty tor these declilont. In one activl^, riJi:Students 
^ aw Mked'to piace two "x's" ori a^ladder, the tlret representjrig vyha^ 
' i the Medhd shdwiri where they would like to be S years from now. The discussion tM^^ 
^hbWiihern explaining whaUhe'*x'slUepreient.A^^ 

Nhey will have to do to ensure that they reach their finalfx." Mr. idler aWo takis hls^hllotephy^ 
bt drug abuse prevention Into ttft cbmmunl^. He is shown working with groups of teachers and 
community people, explaining some ot the activities he usefln the classroom, and talking about 
the often surprising knowlaige and experience ybung people e^^ 



7 



Issues Raised 



Drug education at the etemsritary leva!/ 
Drug education for teachers / ' 

Building self-esteem as a drug abuse prevention technique 
Classroom formality vs» classroomjnformality 
Drug pharmacology 

ThesB mfe not the only IbbuSb; others will be d©a/f with as wbIL 
-Possible DIscusslohQuestlonS"——--— 



What goals should be part of drug education at the elementary school level? 
What is the responsibility of parents in building self^-concept? ^ . I 

What Is th© responsibility of the teacher rn buMdlng self*^^^ 

What have you done today to help someone build a strong self-concept? ^ 
What do you see as Mr. idler's strengtW^Wealcne^^^ ^ 

Wher^you surprised at the amount of krtcwiedge the children had rtout drugs? do they 

get their knowledge? ( 
What drd you think df the ladder technique used in the class? 
/WhereVe you on the ladder? ' 
What is the difference betrt^een drug abuse education and drug abuse prevention? 



OLDE ENGLISH (20 minutes, cobr) 



Synopsis ^ ' ^ 

The interactions of students; teachers and administrators In a predominantly^black New 
ingland high school are captured on film. Each group has uniquely different pers^ctiveS:about 
common experiences and situations. Each group has developed a different set of values. There 



.A 
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38 



TV ■:- . ■■ , •■ 



44 



5^ 



Pl|;;arB thiiM primary conflicts and six central persons. Michael (student) and Mr/^ohnspn (principal); ^^^^^^ 
^^alsi^a^H^lpu the nature of school disciplina Sandra (student) ahd.'Siilly IriwiiHI^ 
^54^*^' ^^CK)|jiftt|n^^^ over the issues of respect and authority: Delphlnef (student) and^Rom^^^ 

^^0^^^l)n§'(teacher) disagree on the^cause and nature of a dispute between them. Footage of an - vA>^ 
fi|;#ericounter session where ihese cdnflipts are being handled is intercut with flashbacks illustrating'^ rK-r 
1^)^25 soma of the situations In question, ^ * ; 

. issues Raised * 



. .Jnner-clty schools 

^Respqnaibllities of teachers 

V^y' R^Efehsibllities of students ' ' ?^'ti 

P^fc^>a^ Pb^lMl^e^^ vs. new buildings 

:^ ' "Problems of teaching fn the inner city 
^ : ^Integration ' ^ , 

I'^'f • ^ Segregation ' 

Uses and kinds of discipline \ 1^1 

?V^') Conflict management ' ^ ' ^ * Vt?^ 

! These are only some issues; others will bm dealt with as well. , 4v| 



Possible Olsousslon Questions 

What are the dlfferenqes between teaching in the inner city and in the suburbs? ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
What is the Importance of discipline in teaching? 

Who are the powerful In tWs film? What makes them powerful? S 
^Who:^e^hr^werless"in Itnis^f llm? What mak#r^thempowefless?"~^ 
How do the age and tradltioris of the school seem to affect the Interaotions within the 

Institution? \ \ " 

in what ways did the physical environment affect the students and teachers? v 
What feelings did you experience^jvhile watching this film? ' 
What were two things that pleased you about this situation? \ 
What were tw^ things that displeased yoLT? V, 
If you were the principal of thlJ school* vvhat changes would you make? ^ 
If you had attended Olde English High School instead of the one you did, how might your life be 

different today? 

Would you be satisfied sending your friends or children to Olde English High School? 
In what ways do you think. Old English High School might be contributing to drug abuse? In what 
ways preventing it? - 



NEWS STORY (30 minufes. color) 
Synopsis 



Can we believe it because we read it, in the newspaper? Because we heard it on the radio? 
Because'we saw it on television? News Story records how television covers'one particular news ^ || 
= item. The movie camera follows the TV reporter and his cameraman us they film a brief item - 



ii?e i'n^partlCMlar cdmmune.The news item Is'planned, filmed, wlited and put op'the air, 
^1jvgw1^ch>Commune residents are shown being rehearsed for their interviews ar^Jater as -I-' 
JtlM^t^atcri^and react to s^lng 'themselves as they ap|ear,on the TV screen. , '■ >Wt'-''^ ' » 
^tei^M^iDillty of ditooh-through the media exists primarily in two areas-Tlrat, fftj ' ■ 
.,P^1wlMiMl process is Involved. Each step in the process-selection, staging, filming, editing. 
^amiTii"actual broadcasting-talces the finished story further from reality. ... - 
sfc'^: Second, distortion may occur through hiiman perception. In News Story, mawof the 
&'^top&lbiltties for such distortion may be aeen-the reporter's handling of the inten^ew. the 
H^Sltlntf iri the TV cutting room, the needs 'of the commune residents to communicat%^neir 
?a'pMi«6hs in an Acceptable manner and. finally, the perceptions of the viey»|ei^ themselves ^ 

. / The film indlcateithat the biases of people are stronger on emotionally s load^-topics. 
^randtbecause many times we are unaware of^tisse-biases, an inherBntdlstortioa.oceura as j — 
.'result of preconceptions-'Viewe^ of Wews^Ston^'fhust ask again. "What is reality aiid hov(f can it 



be l«nown?" 



Isiuss Raisefa 

vResponsibilitibs of th« media today 

« Distortion tbfough individual perception - > 

iiAlternatlve lifestyles . „..^ j, 

' Communil living 

Valuta conflicts > 

Theories of child rearing ' . . ^ 

Telavisioh and its influence - _^ 

Differences: threats or opportunities ^ 

T hBBB are only some of the issues; o ffers will ba de alt with bs wbIL 



Possibla Discussion Quaetlohs 

S Would you allovra film crew in your home? 
Who. if anybody, irt the national media do you trust? Why? 



Are recent attacks on the media justified? 
t^f^How much television should children watch? What types of programs? 
?4 How much television do you watch? 
^1 Is watching television addicting? /= . 
Jf;^,What is truth? Why? 

S :' Why do people choose to live in a commune? ^ ^ ^ 

Would you ever consider living communally? li a family a commupg^ 
IX: How do you decide what is biased and what Is not? 

Il^hat kind of picture has the media painted of drug users? Of drug abusers? Of communal 
1?^;} living? 



What kinds of coverage do drug abusers and drug users get In the media? (Put your answer 



somewhere.on^ the continuum.) 

. sensational \ ^cauTBiB? 

fAfeHowwould you Improve the mass •media? 



g; T^DOVr (1 7 minutes, color) / ^ \ . . 4 



;Synopsis 

\ .As a young blaek, Taddy has given much thought to the influences in his life. He and his 
friends are aware of the injustices in the edueatlonai system; they have attended pFedominarrtly 
^blaek schoois most of their lives. (One friend reflet that he never wps In a class with a white 
student until high school,) Many of the textbooks they are required to use were prlntjMibefpre 
TMdy was born. Many of Teddy's friends are unable to read abovd the sMK^^^ 
does not use drugs^^e feels they would damage him and be contrary to the principles ihl^wHleh 
ibfL^IJt^Jhem exists a background of frustration when he speaks of "power at the^eh^^ of a 
gun^; he choMes to work with community ieadersto develop a community center and talks with 
his friends about black consciousne^. ^ . 



Issues Raistd 

Frustration: coping with a way of life 
Feeling Inferior 

Schools meeting the needs, of^ students 
Pressure of nonconformist thinking 
Cuttural Idols 
Black power 

Small scale drug pxperiences f 
Militancy 

Influence'of the church 
Developing ^If^qncept ' ^ 



ThB&& arw only somm of the l^ues; others wtll bB dBBit with bb wbIL 
Possibta Discussion Queationa^ - 
How is Teddy's life similar to yours? How is It different? 

If Teddy were a friend of your son's and came to dinner one night, what would you talk about? 

What must happen for Teddy to realize some of his ambitldhs? 

Were you at all like Teddy when you were his age? T 
.What is the role of violence in social change? ^ 

Do you ever feel oppressed? When? How dp you deal with Jt? 

Is Teddy a militant? Is Teddy an Uncle Tom? How would you label him? Why? 

Do you fear people like Teddy? Respect them? What feelings do you have about Teddy? 

Could you s^ yourself u a Black Panther? Why or why n / 

What was' your reaction to the humor In the film? 
. Who is responsible for Teddy? His situation? His growth? 

TOAf (19 minutes, color) 
Synopsis , , 



TiLi 



many people, Tom Is one of society's dropouts. He lives In the hills of California with a 
few friends, makes and sells pottery occaslohally for mo.iey, helps care for the land and animals 



^flw^lmaH settlement the group has established. He Is a regular user of psychedelic drugs, 
s,ihicK^lBre a fiasic part of his philosophy of life. To hlni. psychedelica are saerarnent^^^ and. 
l^fWtWw^wlth the tarot/prbvlde I'n^^^ ' . ; ' 

S£:Altef©d States of consciousness ; / 

Pharmacology of psychedalio dr^ggs 
rf Tha drug culture, 
i^i? :Comfnunal living ; _ 

^•tVitelfara^tem , . 

v^rfibvemmental subsid ' V f 

f The work ethic . , 

J=: :^*Quali^ control of street drugs ' ^ 

- Status of con^ . 
Mystlclsni in modern society ^ 

ThBSB are only some of f^e issues; othBrs will be dedlt with Bs well 
I V Possible Discussion Questions 



teejcoiting classroom environment. 



lisues Raiisd 



Being a student ^ 
p^Belng a teacher 48 



>.-.rj 



How would you describe your reaction to Tom 

Do'yAu think Tom is using the •^s^tem" in an unethical way? Why or why not? 

How7do you use the ^'system?*- ^ -^^ 

Has/the work ethic become outmoded jn the 1970^ ^ ^ -.^ 

Do iyou see Tom as an idealist? , - \- ' ^ - . 

Wra isyour responslbni^ ^ ; 

/hat Is the system's responsibility to you? To ^ ; ' ; ^ ^| 

* Inwhatways^arayo ^ ' ^ 

/ Would you want your children to know Tom? ' 
Why or why not? - 

t WHAT IS TEACHING? WHAT IS LEARNING {^^^ ^o\oj) : J 

^\'Synopsis .\*./v: ^ / '[ -.-'''^^ 

Teachers talking about students and the classroom, andjeaehers actu^ly performing In the 
Id classroom— these are the topics of WHAT IS tEACrtiNG? WHAT IS LEA^^^^ 
||5:^|lscuss communication barriei^, ways In which both Itachers tf^ . 
£::stlfled, and the merits of "openV veiBUs Vtradltionar' classroom ehylronmen^ / t^^iV . .. 

y,The camera takes the viewer into the classroomi of theseleachiprs for a lookat their ideas ' v^,!; 
^^nd'principles translated into a 

yiewers are given the opportunity to critically consider theTr own potential for creating an . 



^K^S^K^^^ Learn 

' Learning regarded as fun 
BuMqing w/hole people as an approach to drug abuse prevention 

These are only some of the ls$ue&; others will be deelt wIth Ba well, ~ • 0^ 
itv/ Possibl© Discussion Questions 

t;>- ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

V Would you w|nt your ehildren going to sohools like these shown In the film? Why or why not? ^ 
^^^^^^^yf^:^ be a teacher Jn an open classroom? Why or why not? 
What are some of the differences between the open classroom and the classrooms you 
experienced as a student? ^ , ^ . 

> What makes learning fun for you? ' ^ 

What makes learning a drudgpry for you? " \ 

— m^^* ^ student, both to hlm/hemelf and to the classroom? 

; . What three things in your opinien must a teacher do daily to be an Idear teacher?^ • . . 

In a conference, a teacher telJs you that your child is the most creative youngster ih the claM but 
he does not lik#to do math. How do you feel? Are you proud? Sad? Concerned? Why or why ^ 
s 7 not? - • . ' \. " ^ . i , ^ 

If you.had a magic wand md could change all schools in ohiy three wa^. what 6hingW wbuld ' 
desir™ ^'^^ "'^^'^ eliminates all outside forces against you. You can do what you 



\ 



^OU GOT THE SAME THING, AINTCHA? {20 minutes, color) 



Synopsis 



'The frustrations of teaching and learning In an urban high school marl«ed by change are 
pictured in this film. Teacher (predominantly white) and students (predominantly bla^k) 
comment on the situation that has developed in this schoof. Doors are locked during the day 
Guards patroKthe^lls. The school's ?t.udent population has changed and grown larger. Money 
for .ducational nje^ is scarce, sometimes nonexistent. Teacher and student value systems are 
not the sarae,and;cultural.differences abound. Teachers, students, and administrafibn expre^ 
frustration with this environment, within which all are functioning as best they can 



Issues Raised 

>ols ^ - ' 
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Discipline in schools 
Purposes of schools 



lT«icHir1«!poJlce.man 



^^M^^f^miev^cy" In education 
^^ratliiueatibn 



i^Mlinm^of inferfbrity and uselessness 
If^ommun^^ of sahools 



t>:pr&B'%b^^ th© black community 



'iS'/f^iaf© en/y some of tha fef ues; ofhe/^s will b9 dedltwith as we//. 



"Possible Discussion^QuBstions " 

sWhal can schools be? What can't they be? Why? 
What attributes; must any teacher have to be successful? „ 
yVhat attributes must a white teacher posieis to be successful in rpredominantly black 
,What attributes must a black teacher possess to be successful |n a pradominantiy.white 
What are the pressures on a white student in a predominantly black school? ; 
What are the pressures on a black student in a predominantly white school? 
Are. teachera" expectations different for children of different races? 

What Was said in this film that pieced you? 

What was said in this film that depressed you? » 
Who In this film was most like you? Unlike you? 

• Ityou.were writing a^tterto someone in this.film. to whom would it go and why? . . 
Whdt are the three most Important things you would tell him/her? 



\ 



school? 
school? 



General guideuines for using the social SEMirsJAR films 



1 . Pre-Fllm Activities 



^ Pre-filrn"activities help participants focus more intently on issues to be raised fn a film. Since 
|^>'ill the i,i»ue8 raised in.the film can never be discussed entirely,,a little guidance ahead of time 
Vcan'Help'wive discussion time later. . ^ ^ • , '.^ 

^^^05^ctlvH^e8 such as sentence completions, rank orders, continuums are all valuable for this 
ll^ipoae- (See values clarifieatlon activities section of the Resource Kit for discussion of these 

ft^"^?!?* examples belbw use these techniques to focus on one issue of a film. YbuIyiriH be able to 
i%hlnk of more appropriate ones for your group. When using pre-film activities, it helps to divide 
|E%rtlcl(intelntosmailgroups. generally no more than fiw , . : 

feM'^iiExwnpiei for the film./Vews S*o/y: - . . : , 

^^^rtlence Comp/ef/on: The news media is most distorted when — — r— • . 

W>Rmk'Orcl»r: Which ma^ media do yflu trust? List the following from most to leMt trustworthy: 



' daily newspapers, weekly pewspapere. weekly news magazines, monthly magazines, 
television, radio. 
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-^pontipuumi What style of reporting Is uw^ In your local news^ 
|t^,(j2* Ihtro^ Remarks 





conduct a fluid, exciting discussion 
3, Dufing-film Activitias 



Generally we do.not^nterrupt educational fllmsr but, sometimes It Helps to bm^ 
Participants can be encouramd to ask that the projector Stopped if they see.something that 
pteases or bothers them; antf the group can spend a miriute or two discussing ^ ^ ' 

Also, the leader can stop the film and ask people If their opinions about Mmepe^ 
film have changed during the viewing of the flJm. Or they can be asked to predict what they 
would do in a certain situation and why. 74 : f > ' 

n £iramp/#: J^ stop action to freeze an embtlonal moment on the screen. Ask, ' If you were 
(charactei^s name), how would you feel right now?" 



4. Post-film Activities ^ 

^PosMilm activities can haip Individuals become aware of their attitudes, values, and the 
. socfety around them. Here ate some examples:^ 

^ Immediately^r the film, Ipach person gives one word to sum up the feelings he/she 
experienced during the film. ^ ^ • . ^ 

- ^ People can cdmpleje any of the following open^nded sentences, either on paper or by goln^ 
\ around the circle or In small groups: 



^•The character I liked most was 
because I . ' 



The character I liked least was 
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;||»fe/;b«<aiu8e,f ■ •"- — : — — 

lll^least like me was 



^ > . 

S^r^^fn^tt^^^ pleased me/bothered me in th© film was 




5- Summing-up Activities v ^ 

?'> No matter how long th© diicussibn lasts, it is usually a good idea to give everyone a chance 
i:io iummarize his/her feelings or insights. Below are some ideas and examples of how you can 



do this: 



^S®n^noe Compietloni 

During this diSGU^ion I learned that I - — . • 
During this discussion I was surprlsf d that I — — ^ 

During this discussion I was pleased that I 

During this discussion I was sorry that • r - - 

During this film; I felt^_ _ — because I 

Oo^itinuum:^ ' , 

fe^ How do you feel about the youngest boy in thlsMlml^ 

'I irauld be e^tatio if all 

.if^mbers of my family _ — - -. — —- — — — 

;;^re like him. 



I hope there is never a 
single member of my 
family like him. 



'I 
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^- AIDS FOR FACILITATING A GROUP 

IS always ltami^|"ora7teTSf d ^^^^^^ ^j-^B^^- K«P In mlSlSJUp 

awarB of both ,|«Ss of lading other).You. as facilitator. shbu^fetlSl|rh£t 

. . . nacessary. i m^rartlons If and when you feel it might be : 

1. What to observe in a group 
, . 2. Group roles , . VV. " > . , 

3. An Inventory of facilitator interventions ' 

1. What to Observe In a Group 
(Developed by the NT.:,nst,tute for. ppiiedi^^^^^^^^^ 

. .nter&^tta^TpTa^lTh1n% ^ 
•cinds: the family, faculty. S. wo^ | Zsl^c but rS? ^^^^^^'^^^ 
Observe wharwas going on in the groups" or whv^he^^^^^^ *° ^nd 

One of the main goals of a arouo litn hL4« *2^1 members were behaving the way thev werfl 

a. CqntenrKs. p^gg^g . . 

op.^^^M^^^ - - '-sing on aont^n. When we 

Whom, we are focusing on ^upSST^SSnrt*'' '^'^ how.much.or who talks to 
our group Is doing in ?hr -St^^S ^S^f a« I^Wnfl at what . 

prpcedures and organization At a almotar / — ''^ ^^"^ °' present ' . 

on What to flCng o^ In ^^^S^'unde^S^"'^ ^^''^ '--ing ; 
Communication : 

• wno talks?^ For how long? How oHen? , ^ r 

*, Whom m pmple look a t whM m • ■ 

-^^•fithafs. possibly pomntlal supporter. „ ' . 

•^panning tha group . 
.." ■ ■ --Wo one- . ■ ■ ' ■ ' . , - 

'U! -The group laader ■ : 
Who talks after whorn, or who mterrupt$ whom? 




c. D««;stonmaWng Proctdures " ^^^^ of .themd/ 

- >; Whether we are aware of It or not. 9'%"PtrhTnrsSroftem wUh^ ,^uch.ewa.pnej-.f 

Consciously and In reference to the malor "^^J jl^^f ' °n ,t is importan/to observe hom 
' Cd SLce to group P-<^f "-"/^^^^^^^ '°rp"p?rateness ST the <i^-^y 

.V really what the group bargained for. 




Tas^r. Ma/nfenanoe. or Se/f-Or/en»ed Sehawors ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

group-B problems (selt-oriBnte<l)7 ' ~ ■ V.l.cUT'v/j-r^m. 

e. En.o,^n.l iss.^. Causes o, Se„-OWe.WE".o«0"a, ^^^^ ^^ ,o 30,.e proble^^^^^ 

StS. motional undercurrent in the »t«am o' 9'™P ' - 5^ 

^ *..««»i«riinfi HDwever. they cannot oeignuicu w ^^^nmnM must b© cftatea whic 



>y:^} y -i.'X'.l^' ■ y'i n A'-i ■ r;==GT4« 

NXL. «u» tort- — , science. PH„«. ««K 

£jl : a. Work or Task Roles ' deciding to undertake:©), har 

P.,.lclpan..'rcl..c.nb,™i.t.d«.^^^^^^^^^ 

fei;. und.rtil<.n Th.pur|»»of m^^^^^ . ,- ; .4.,-; /l^- 

g;. .■ detinltlon ol a common W""'''-;"" ' p™bhm.r.«g.i«-. P'O'^YZ T 

|,;,:.,,n,.ia.or-Propo«.J»K. ^^^^^^^^^ ^«,„,„, , .be prob^m. , : 

• Information seek©r=ASKS lor lawius \ - 

"being discussed. . ^ , /:4#-^ 



.m- Opinion sMkar-^sks for a clarification of the values pertinent to the topio under dIscMiiion; 
quMtlons values 

• Informtr— Offers facts; givis ©xpression of Teellngs; gives opinion. * 

• plarifler—lnterpreti ideas or suggestions; defines terms, clarifies issues before the group- 
clears up confusions* 

• Summarlzer~Pulli together related ideas; restates suggestions; offei^ a decision or 
cQncluaion for the group to consider 

• Reality tester— Makes a critical analysis of an Idea; testa an Idea against some data to see if 
the Idea would work. 

m Orienter^Defines the position of the group with respect to Its goals; points to departures from 
agreed upon directions or goals; raises questions about the direction which the group 
discussion is taking. 

• Follower-^^oes along with movement of the group; passively accepts Ideas of othei^; serves 
as audience in group discussion and decisions. 

b. MBintBnBnc^ Roles ^ \ 

The roles In this category are oriented toward the function of the group as a group. They are 
designed to alter or maintain the group way of working, to strengthen, regulate, and perpetuate 
the group as a group. > 

• Harmonlzer— Attempts to reconcile disagreements; reduces tension; gets people to explore 
dfftarences 



Qatekeeper— Helps to keep communication chahnelaopen; facilitates the participation of 
others; suggests procedures that permit sharing remarks.. 

• Consensus tester-Asks to see If the group is nearlng a declilon; sends up a trial balloon to 
test a possible solution. ' 

• Encouragei^ls friendly, warm and responsive to^thei^; indicates by facial expression or / 
remark the acceptance of others' contributions. . 

• Compromiser— Offers a compromise which irields status when his own idea Is involved in a 
conflict; modifies in the interest of group cohesion or growth. 

#• Standard setter— Expresses standards for the group to attempt to achieve; applies standards 
In evaluating the-^quallty of group prpcesses. ^ 

c. SBlf^ri&ntBd RoIbs ' ' , 

the roles in this category are directed toward the satisfaction of the participant's Individual 
needs, as opposed to the needs of the group, and are therefore^dysfunctlona! to the group 
process. Their purpose Is some individual goal which often is not relevant to the group task or to; 
the effective functioning of the group as a whole. 

• Aggressor— Deflates other's status; attacks the group or Its values^ jokes In a barbed or semi- 
cohcealed way. - 

• Blocker— Disagrees and opposes beyond reason; resists stubbornly.the group's wish for 
personally oriented reasons; uses a hidden agenda to thwart the movement of the group. 

• Domlnator— Asserts authority or superiority to manipulate the group or certain of its members; 
interrupts contributions of others; controls by means of flattery or gther forms of patronizing 
b^havion ^ 

• Playboy(girl)— Makes a display of his/her lack of Involvement; abandons the group while 
remaining physically with It; seeks recognition In ways not relevant to group task, 

• Recognition seeker— Works in various ways to call attention to him/herself; boasts; reports on 
personal accomplishments; struggles to prtvent his/her being' placed In ah Inferior position.. 

49. . ^ ^ 



.Htip iwkef-— Attempts to oall forth sympathy froin group through ©xpresslons of fnsicurity, 
pemonai confusion, or self-deprecition. 

• Special fntertst pleadtr— speaks for ths "small businasa man," the "gra^ roots/* the 
"houstwlfe," eta, usually cloaking his/hir own biases In the stereotype which biist fite his/her 
individual need. ^ 

• Avoidance behavior— Pursuei other lubjects to avoid commitment; prevents group from 
facing up to controversy. / 

No individual remains in any one role forever Each pemon functions In^many roles 
depending upon his/her needs and how these needs mesh with, or are opposed to, the needs of 
the group as a whole. It is best to think of these roles In terms of actions and interactions of 
individuals within the group, instead of in terms of tags placed upon indi^duals themselves. 

3, An Inventory of Facilitator intarvantions 

(Developed by the NT.L. Institute for Applied Behavioral Science. Printed with permission,) 

An intervention Is an action taken by the facilitator or another member of the group to 
change the direction or focus of the group's actions or discussion or to focus attention on a 
Specific point Generally, interventions fall into four broad categories: 

• THE CONTENT INTERVENTION would include any question or observation directed toward 
the content of a film or the subject under discussion on the cognitive level (i.e.. Is the open 

"-cfawroom^eneftetat^o^he student?). ^ ^= - --^ - 

• THE INTERPiRSONAL INTERVENTION would be a comment or question which Is directed to 
one person as a direct result of a comment or action of another member of the group (i^e., Tom, 
what do you feel about what Bob Just did?). 

« THE INTRAPERSONAL INTiRVENTION would be a comment or question directed to one 
person (i.e^ Mary, what do you think of the statement just made 

THE GROUP INTiRVENTION wouid be a comment or question directed to thi group as a 
whole (Why is the group so apathetic?) or to one segment of the group (Is the group In the 
corner aware that they are disturbing the work of the others?). 

The listing that follows Is a more definitive breakdown of the inten^entlon technique which 
be used oy the facilitator. All of them can be placed under one or more of the four broad 
categories of inten/entlons just described. 

Content Fooub (already discussed above) 
b» Process Focus 

. This Intervention attempts to shift the focus to what is happening In the gmup.^One of the 
most standard, almost to the point of becoming a cliche among facllitatoi^, is: "I wonder 
what )d really going on In the grpup right now." Othem would prefer, ''Wera you aH aware 
. that only tWo persons voiced an opinion, yet a decision was made? " How a facilitator helps 
the group focus on Its own processes is probably determined by his/her own^ersonal style 
or his/her training strategy. 

c. Asking for FBelings 

An Intervention of this type would bet "Ed, how did you feel when the gmup rejected yo 
idea? " Some facllitatofs and many participants find the sharing of feelings the most 
Interesting part of the training process. For some. It Is the first time they have been able to 
find out how'others feel about their behavior. Certainly this is an Important learning goal. 

d. -DlrBotlon GMng 

Some facilitatori offer directions only as suggestions while othere arbitrarily Impose certain 

SO 



ictlonsrfeellng that th©m©mbera should Itam how to handle forced direction If they dbli^^ 
it It would appiir that If a facilitator has a high nt#d to control, h^she satisfy this mad 
by direction giving, or h^sha may recogniM this ne^ and over-rtactp not supplying 
dirartlon whan it might b© helpfuL Th© facilitator has to dacid© whather to let the gmup tfy 
^ ^ to work through Ite own imptts©, at the posslbl© cost of4im© wi^t©d!, or to supply some 
direction, at th© riskof reinforcing dependency. Relevant factan Include the length of th© 
training program, th© levej of d©p©ndency, th© rteourc^ avallabl© to the group, and the 
facilitator's ownTolar^nce of ambiguity. I 

a. Direct FeedbBQk 

The facilitator may giv© direct feedback to a member or to th© group. Some facilitator giv© 
direct feedback ©ar|y, as a modal to l^itimiie th© giving. of feedback. Othen prrt©r to wait 
until they have worked through some of the Authority problems. Here againp the facilitator Is 
faced with a dilemma. Group memben are oft©n anxious to know how th© facilitator seas ' 
them. 

f. CognltivB Orl§ntmt/on 

Th© facilitator may at tlmas provid© r©l©vant theory or information. He/sh© must determine 
how the group will laam b#8t in certain situations. Sometimes th© facilitator will feel the timX 

^ app roach can b© a didactic presentation of a topic. At Qther^tlmm^h^^he-^MgHi-i^Lt^t 

factual input should give way to "learhing by doing.** Things to take Into conslderatlort are 
the time each approach will take and the beet learning approach for the point being 
made. However, as a facilitator, you should remember that there is a right time and place for 
cognitive input In any group. 

g. Performing Group Functiong ' 

The facilitator may Intervene by performing task-maintenance functions to help th© group 
maintain itself as an effective ^stem and accqmpllfh ite task of proniotlng learning. For 
examplep the faellltator may Intervene with such task functioni as seeking opinion or 
reactions to what has happened iq the group. He/she may share his/her own opinion. He/ 
she may initiate a new group goal, aHdefinltlon of a problem, or a way of organizing for 
work. He/she may elaborate an idea, sDmimarize, or test consensus. 

To meet maintenance needs, the facilitator may intervene by encouraging, harmoniiing, 
"gate-keeping,'' standard^ettlng^or releasing tinsion. 

To satisfy Indlvlduar needs, group 'members sometimes act as aggressor, blocker, 
recognition seeker, self-conf wo r, piayboy/glrl, dominator, and so on. Facllitaton may 
Intervene at tim^ in these ways, but It is questionable whether such inten?entlons facilitate 
learning. ^ \ 

Borne facilitator strategy calls for Intervening early along the task-maintenance dlmenslonB, 
reducing such interventions as membei^ develop greater ability to perform such functions 
themselv^. 

h. DiBgno&tlQ InterventionB 

The facilltatormay diagnose what he sees happening. For example, "There are a number of 
possibilities why the group Is apathetic. 0ns Is that our^goals are not clear. Another is that 
we are afraid that It we stail to work again, old conflict^ may be reopen^." He/she may 
: ._Jhen^sk the group for other posslbiliti^. The exploratoHi^ Intervention is designed to 
sugg^fw^ of looking at process and to encourage a diagnostic approach. 



^XPmectionlritemntlon 

The facilitator may Intervene to keep 

expiriences, mcldente, or feeNnas that may not facilitate learnings appropriat© to the 
training goals or that may ereate a situation neithar the membefs nor the facilitator is 
capabre of dealing with. A facilitator may also protect a member if he feals that feedback Is 
ilUtlm^ or unnecMsarlly severe. Or the facilitator m^ help a member maintain his identity 
dMpite group pressures to confonn. Some facllitatom prefer to focus on p^i^^ and ask 
the group If a given behavior seems appropriate to their goals. 
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C. VALUES CLARIFICATION 

\. PHILOSOPHY-^^ VALUING PERSON 



A significant part of the Social Stmlnar exptritnee Is the opportunity participinte have to 
©xplor© and undsi^tand thalrattltudto and valu^ conaamlng a variety of issu^, som© of which 
are drug-related. One way In which participante can explore and become mor© aware of their 
values Is through fllni discussions which encourage eelf-e^ ■ 

Much of this self-^explo ration can take place through a process which has become known as 
"values clarification/' This process was originally developed by Sldn^ Simon and Louis Raths 
{Values and Teaching, Columbus, Ohio, Charifs E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1f66.) the philosophy 
_^ba aic_to valu ea^ariiicatlon^stat^ pos i tion He /sheTsinr^ 

He/^he is responsible (or his/her own feelings. One's life situation and the things that are 
Important to an Individual are a r^ult of the things he/she values. And to be happy with one*s 
self a person must understand what he/she values and why. ^ 

Simon giv^ the following SEVEN VALUING CRITERiA to help individuals define a value. A 
value Is a belief that Is 

a. Chosen from altamativesr ' ^ . 

s b. Chosen after careful consideration of the consequences of each alternative; 

c. Chosen freely; 

d. Priied, and the pemon Is happy with his/her choice; 

e. Prized; and the person Is willing to publicly affirm his/her choice; 
f Acted upon and Is incorporated into a pereon's behavior; 

g. Acted upon repeatedly, overtime. 

It is Important when using the values clarification approach in a group to establish some 
basic rules. These ground rules are absolutely necessary In Ofderto provide the time and tpace 
in which people can feel comfortable in examining their attitude and values, (Time means Just 
that— a person must have the time to examine his/her values. Space means latitude— the 
participant must feel confident that ht/she has the Jatltude within a nonjudgmental environment 
.lo^expose hls/her feelings, needs, and-values without fear o^censure.) ™ ~ " ^^^ ^^^ -^ 



Ground Rulaa in Values Clarification Exercises 

• Everyone has the right to pass on any exercise at any time. ' 

• Every answer is right for that person at that time, 

• The facilitator Is a participant and a model ifor the others. 

• There Is no closure for a valu^ clarification exercise. It Is open-ended. Its purpose is to open 
doofB for the IndividuaL 
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Values Clarification Model 

When working with someone in a valuing axe^^^^^^^ 

1. Elicit 

2. Accept 

eJf implies drawing from .he person a statement of position or «,lue on the subleot-under 

""'iSaoi means to respond to your partner In such a way as to avoid judgments on your part. 
YoulS^^pXTpiS L ne^atlve^alue stateme^^^^ 

^pSeSe'tS^yrarmeT^^^^^^^^^^ 
.hls/he'exS,on°process, to work through one.or more of the 

even Clearer picture of where she/he stands on that Issue and how she(he has or has not actea 

Upon that value; - ^ ^ ^**™ntiri^^ to' 



'help an Individual examine a thought or feeling. 

1, Is this something that you prlie? 

2. Are you glad about that? ^ . 

3, How did you feel when that happened? ' ■ ; 

4. Did you consider any alternatives? ^ 

5 Have you felt this way for a long time?. 

6 Was that something that you Yourself selected or chose? 

7. Did you have to choose that? Was It a free choice? ^ 

8. Did you do anything about that Idea? 

9 Can vou give me some examples of that idea? 
10: w' Jdo ?ou mean by ? Can you define that word? . 

1 1. Where would that Idea lead? What would its consequence be? 

12. Would you really do that or are you just talking? 

13 Are you saying that . . .? (repeat the statement) 

14 Did you say that . . .? (repeat in some dlitorted way) - 
15. Have you thought much about that Idea (or behavior)? 

16 What are some good things about that notion?) _ 

17 What do we have to assume for thlngs towprk out that way? 

is: te whal yoTjuS^expresed consistent with . . .? (Note something else the perBon said or 

did that may point to an inconsistenoy.) 
1Q WhS^thar bb^ibllitleg^are^there " ^ ^ ^^^^^ . .^^^^ 

20 Is ^ata personal prtferenae or do you think most people should believt that? 
21 : How can I help you do something about your Idea? 

21 Isthat very important to you? 

23. Is there a puipose back of this activity? 
24 Do you do this often? 

25. Would you like to tell others about your Idea? ; 
26 Do you have any reason for saying (or doing) that? 

27. Would you do the same thing over again? 

28. How do you know it*s right? 

29. Do you value that? 

30; Do you think people will always believe that? 

■ " 54 
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2. ACTIVITIES TO HiLP BUILD A VALUING ENVIRONMENT 



The following six kinds of strategic oan help you devtlop a yaluing ttmosphtre with your, 
group. Wt hmra ©xplained the technlqu 
a Foreed Choice 
Continuums 

o» Rank Order ' 

d. Voting Questions \ 
Lova List 
, , f. Change Index 

Elthtr-or Forced Choice 

PUlpQSB 

This exercise compels participants to make a decision behveen two competing altematlves. 
It Wrcw them to respond to a quwtion based upon the following fonmat: "What characteristic do 
I Identify with more-thls or that? In making their choice, partlclpinfe have to examine their 
feelings, their self-concepte and their valu^. ^ 
ProQBdure ^ 

Cadillac? , 

• By polntlrig to opposite sld^ of the room to Indicate each choice, ask the partlcipante to 
move to the side corresponding to their answer * 

• Have each participant find a partner on his/her same side of the mom and discuss the rewons 
they made their cholcw. (Umit dtecusslon to 2 minute.) 

• Participants return to the center of the room for a repeat action on another qu^tlon. this can 
be repeated five or six times, and each time partlcipante should be Instructed to select a different 
partner to talk with. 

• Listed here are some sample "elther-or" qu^tions. You will be able to think of others. 
Are you: 

More of a loner or a mixer? 

More y^ or no? 

More of a leader or a follower? 

More physical or mental? 

More argumentative or agreeable? 

More establishment or antwtablishment? 

More like a tortoise or a hare? 

More like a paddle or a plng^ong ball? 

More like a roller skate or a pogb stick? 

More like a motor^cle or a bl^cle? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

More like a gourmet or a MacDonald's fan? 

More like a bubbling brook or a placid lake? 

More like a mountain or a valley? 
More like a student or a teacher? 

Continuums 

Purpose . 

Continuums htip point out the wldt range of opinions people havt on a particular Issue or ' 
iubject; th^ also encouragf public affirmation of opirilons and b^^ 
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» nraw m line on a board, newsprint or paper. / . 

SS^:;^axtr,me end.of the oan^nuurn ^-^^ JfJ^™ ^^^^^ 
below). Some Issues can be divided into tvvo imes-deaiing with how peopi.e are no 
DeoDie would like to be in the future, tnWmn a 

V^aS^^r^unteerstoindieetewherebnt^^ 

fnd^at^he position by writing the penon's name m the appropnate spot ^ . 
. When eve^one has had a chance to piece him/her self .place yourself on the line. 
1 In^ttieSity by sharing reasons forthe different positions on the contmuum. (Th.e ,s best 
done In small groups.) 



ExBmplQB 

Hovy much personal freedom do you havs? 



AM decisions are made for.ypu 



How do you feel a bout what you wear? 

Holey Henry/Henrietta always 
has holes In his/her clothes 
even when th^* re new 

How do you feel about competition? ^ 

Avoids, any situation where 
there Is a ohanM to win or 
lose 



How do you feel about school? 

Dynamite Dan/Dawn students 
would bf better off if the 
school were blown to bits 



Complete freedom to choose 
ior yourself 



Wrinkle Free Ron/Rose is 
metioglous, he/she irons his 
underwear carefully . 



Will trample anyone forth© 
chance to win and use any 
means 



Stowaway Steve/Stella loves 
school so much the Janitor has 
to drive him/her out of the 
school each night bflfore ^ 
Ibcking up 



RankOrdtr 

^ = . 

^"'^iach day of our lives we must make choices between competing altirnatives Some o^^ 
are S^Sons. "Should 1 stay home tonight and ^^^J^^^^^^^ in 
fihould.1 wear my blue or my white sweater? " And some are major decisions. ' J^^y m 

m^S^bor accept that new lob offer? Should 1 buy a car or save my money for new 

S"lqulre more thought^^^ . ' 
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PmcBdum 

m Explain tp the group that you art going to ask them soma questions which will require them to 
iook deeper Into themielvei and make some va^ . ' - ^ = 

• Give them three orfouralternative choices for r^pondlng to ea^^ question and ask them to 
rank order the choices according to their own preferences. 

• Read a questionp wrlt%the choloes on the board and call on six or eight participants in turn to 
give their rankings. \ ^ 

• The group should spend time dif cussing rankings, even those if individuals who did not 
speak earlier. , \^ 

• Sugg^tthat pailioipante rank all Ihe alternatives/ not just their flmt choice, (^ry to have them 
namirtheir choices Instead of saying "2=^1" or the Ilka; and discourage them fmm s^ing "The 
same" when their r^ponst is id^fifial to the previous person^s. Renaming the choices helps 
everyone consider the alternatives more carefully.) 

• Below are fisted some sample rank order questions^ 

Which Is most important In a friendship? N \ 

loyalty \ , 

generosiity \ 
honesty 

Which job vyould I choose for 1 year? \ 

I^_^„_^^^arb^e cQilectoL^^_^ — _. 

assambly line worker L_ 
prison guard . . ; 

' Which drug Is most harmful to you personaily? 

tobacco i 
coffee ' 
marihuana 

alcohol . 
If I were a parent of a 1 5-year-old son/daughter, which behavior of his/hers would be most ; 
objectionable and which would be la^t objtctionable to me? 
dropping out of school 
belng arrested for shoplifting 
smoking marihuana once a week 
/having V.D. 

You've spent a great deal of time picking a gift for a friend. What would you rather have him/ 
her do if he/she doesn't like it? 

keep the gift and thank you politely 
tell you he/she doeln't like It 
return the gift to the store without telling you 

_What Rlnd^of pMserilw^PiJid_^mi JJke_mo^^^^ Jp^gelZ 
* a surprise pr^ent 

a present you already know about 
a present you pick out 
To whom would you tell a secret? 
your friend 
your teacher 

your parent . 

Which would you most like to have? 
one best friend 

many friends RQ 
.\ two or three good friends u u 
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What would you do If you saw your bmX fritnd steal some candy from a store? 

report him \ 

pretand you didn't SM ' 

ask Wnr^her to share It with you 
Which would you least Ilk© to do? 

move to a new town ^ 

lose your wallet ' . „^ 

break your leg 
, Which do you le^t Ilk© to do? — 

get up In th© moming 

go to bed at night 

keep your room neat 
Which would b© hardttt for you to do? 
- admit you hi^ failed at a task 

walk away from, a fight ^ 

wait your turn when you have something exciting to say 

Which would be hardest for you to do? 

move to a new school ^ ' 

meet a new person 

dance with a girl/boy 
Wh ich would you rath er be? 

a kitten 

a kangamo * - 
a lion ^ > - r ^ 

Which would be hardest for you? 

to adrhit you told a lie '\ 
to tell someoh© you broke his window 

to admit you cheated 
Which color do you like b^t? 

\ red^ ^ , . 

green 
blue 

What Is hardest foi' you to do? 

be qul©t ' .... . ' *- 

talk In front of th© group ^ 
d isag re© with your bo^ 
If you were In an acdideht; which Injury would upset you most?^ 
^ tvyo broken legs 

temporary loss of hearing 
^ temporary loss of sight 

If you were to be bom with a great gift which would you prefer? 
^^ r TrbeaotltuI singing volcr ^ . 7 

great artistic ablli^ ^ 
skill with your hands 
What makes you most angry? 

a person who trea^ you without rwpect 
a friend who won't listen to your side of an argument 
/ someone telling you what to do^ 
Which Is most Important? 

to work hard for your future ' 
to love othefB ^ ' \ 

r to really know youreelf r. i 
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Voting Questions 



^ yfiting provide a simple arid very rapid means for each partictpant in the group io make a 
publio affirmation on valun Imum, It develops the realization that others often dee issu^ quite 
differently from us and legrtimiz^ that Important fact. 

PfOGBdurB . 

• You may want to use this strategy eariy in the Soeial Seminar experience so that partlcipante 
can begin to realtee how otherm feel ab 

• RMd aloud« one by one, questions which begin with the words, How many of you . . 

• After eaoh quMtion read, the participant take a poiitlon by a show of hands. ^ose who 
choose to answer negativaly point their thumbs ddvm. Those wh6 are responding poiltlvely raise 
their hands. Those who are undecid^ fold their arms. And those|Who wish to pmB simply take 
no action at alL Discussion is tabled until after you have obmplejt^d the.entlre list 

• Voting lists should not too long. Th^ lose their effacttvenMs after about 10 or nriore items. 

• You votei too. To keep from inftueiircing the vote, hold your^vote until a split second after most 
of the others have committed themselves^ ; ' 

• In soma eases, you might want to vary the voting procedure. For example, you rrtlght want to 
add thefoflowrng^statementtothe voltrtg dTO "Orfsome l^iiw^yoij m^y^^^ 

feelings — for or against. If you Kfve a very positive r^ponse, you Imay show this by waving your 
raised hand. For a very negative response, point your thumbs down arid vigorously movif your 
whole fist up and down/' r 

• Following are sample voting questions. Th^ are dMd^ Into three broad are^-^eneral 
Information qu^tions. Ilfi^pattem questions, ind attltudinal quMtlons. Thi$ way you can see the 
various levels of risk you can ask the group to assume with voting activiti^. 

Qeperal InformBtlQn QuBstlon& . 

How many of you: 
V are under 3D? 

are married? . , 

are parents? 
^,have been in a training lab before? 

are familiar with the Social Seminar? 

ere here today because you were told to come? 

are more comfortable than you were at 9:30 this morning? 

traveled more than 50 mi 1^ to get here? 
. come from a family of 3 or more children? 

wouldjika to mn for p^itical office? 



UfB PBttBm Questions 

How many of you: \^ 

have a regular routine when you get up In the morning? 

take a regular vacatian with your family? 

enjoy watching movi« on TV? 

feel that religion Is an important part of your life? 
t have lived in a city all of your life? 

wear seat belte regularly when riding in a car? 
. enjoy family meals? 

go to bed regularly at midnight or later? 
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have a bm\ friend of the opposlt© sex? 
wish you hm married later than you did? 

Attitudinal Questions 

How many of you: I 

btllsve there is an age after which fathem should no longer kisi their sons? 

believe that abortion ta a matter which ihould be left toXthe choice of the IndMduali who are 

Involved rather than to the Stite? 
believe a couple should live together without being married if that is their choice? 
bellwe women with pre-school children should not have full-time Jobs? 
believe that alcohol ii the most dangerous drug? 

would be comfortable knowing that your teenage son had h^ one or more sexual 
e)cperienaes? 

would be comfortable knowing that your teenage daughter had had one or more sexual 
experiences? . = u **. 

believe that children should have a part in family decisions, such as movmg to another city 
or having grandma come to live with you? 
' would rather have your 17-year-old^on/dayghter drink beer than smoke grass? 

think birth control information and devices should be read ily available to any female over 14 
who requests it? 

WQuid favor a law limiting the size of families to two children? ^ 

/ ' ' 

Love List - 
PurpQBB 

This activi^ gives the participants time to reflect upon the happy thinfls In their lives. It helps 
them focus on the kinds of things that make them happy, how important these things are to 
them and why certain things make them feel good. It also provides them with the opportunity to 
compare their "highs" with those of Qther people, realizing that the final end (enjoyment) can be 
reached by a variety of means. 

Procedure {Approximate time— 90 minutes) 

• The facilitator aiNs the participants to list 10 thingi that bring them pleasure, make them 
happy, turn them on. etc. These may be physical things (i.e., skiing) or emotional things (i.e., 
sharing with my wife). This Is to be done in random order, as the things occur to them. 

• The facilitator then asks the participants to RANK ORDiB the 1 0 things In the order of their 
importance (#1 being the most Important). Have them put the items (io their rank order),on a ■ 
separate sheet of ^per with 10 columns following them, 

• The facilitator then tells the group that they will be examlnlnfl their Items-from a-varieQr of 
perepectives through a series of codings. Not all,codes will apply to all items-code only where 
applicable. ■ 

• Give the first code (see below); allow time to complete It; giye the second code and wait; 
continue this process until all codings have been given. Below are the sugg«ted codings- 

Column 1— Rank order the items again, this time in the order in which you could not do 
without them. This may or may not be the same as your flrat rank order. 

Column 2— Do you primarily do these things alone or with people? "A" is alone; "P" if with 

people; "A/P" if both. 

Cdlumn 3— Put a $ next to each item which costs you $S.OO or more each time you do it. 
Column 4— Put the number 3 next to each item which would not have been on such a list 
of yours 3 years ago. 



Column 5— Think of th© pifiBOn who is most important to you. Put a htart ntxt to each item 
which you think would be on that perion's list if he/she wtrt miking ona 

Column 6— Draw a pair of lips ntxt to each item that you have told othei^ is Importint to 
you. ■■ ■ " 

Column 7— Put the latter "B" next to etch item that you would llketo do better than you 
do it now. . ■ - ' ^- . 

Column 8— Put the letter "ff ' next to each item that Involves some risk (physical or 
emotional). 

Column 9— Imagine that your child is now an adult and making his/her own list Put a stick 
figure next to each item you would want to sea on his/her list 

Column 1 Vindicate the list time you actually did each thing on your list using your own 
symbols (te., L.N. for l^t night; 2 wte ago; etc ) 

Nom: Not ail codings need be used. Others may be a^ded by the facilitator to better address the 
needs of the group, etc, 

• The facilitator mkM the group to reflect on all the data on their love llste and to try to formulate 
some general statements that can be useful in terms of seif^iscovery. Some suggestions are:. 

As a result of this exercise,- 

I learned that I , . I was surprised that I . . I was pleased that I . . I was disappointed that 
I . . M I plan to . , . 

• The facilitator puts the group Into palr^ to share whatever they are comfortable sharing from 
their love lists and/or their leaming statements. The sharing should last about 15 minutes. 

• The facilitator re-forms the large group. Have the participants list together through 
brainstorming all of the reasons why they do the things they have put on their ifste. The facilitator ' 
records all the reasons on newsprint. 

• The group then compares this list of radons with the reasons why ^ 

- « The group Is then asked to discuss their reactions and feelings about the similarities between 
the two sets of reasons. ^ 

THIS IS A LONG ACTIVITY (ABOUT 90 MINUTES). BUT IT IS WORTH EVERY MINUTE IT IS 
EXTREMELY POWERFUL ^ 

Note: The last three steps are optional. The activity can end after the palrB have shared. 

Change Index (Good introduction to the film Changing) 
Purpose 

Frequently, the film CHANGING is used as the firstbr second film in the lab. and often the 
discussion is not as meaningful as it could be because the group Is not yet willing to deal with 

: their real feelings, This aetivityWs designed to promote a discussion that will be more mean ingfuj 
for everyone by fording the participants to look at themselves in a very real way ahd makS some 

connections between themselves and the people in the film. 

ProcedurB (Approximate time— 45 minutes) 

• Before showing the film, have the participants list five changes which they have made In their 
lives in the last three years, Then have them code their changes, choosing from among the 
following codes (or you can add your own). 

Pro professional change 

P personal change 

F ....^...__^^^^^^^^._,__^_w...^.____.^^^._^__..___^^^ forced upon me 

C ^^^^^^^ made by choice 

A , approval of my change by significant others 
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_ _ _ disapproval of my chang© by '*oth©m" 

D ——"^'""^^"'^^""^'^"^^^'"^ "^^^""^ "J^ Inereastd my status 

+ or ^ $ ----'-----^^^-^;---^2IIiri^ my time with my family 
Yor N 



decreased my status 
rr rr rrrriinGreased or decreased my financial statui 
» _ " -I increased or decreasid my time with my family 

+ or I ^^^^^^ \. _ II. ___^^wouldyoudoitaBaln?YesorNo, 



. After the coding his bten Mmpleted. ask tht gmup "^jbera towrite ont^sveml "I 
learned . . ." statements baied on the Information generated m the Change Index. 
• Provide sharing time {about 15 minutes). Dyads worl< best. 
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□. SKILL buiLDING 



One of th© main purposes pf lhe^eltl^am help build and improve cornmunTcaT^fT 

.among the partlcipinti. Basic fcommunlqatloii skills, once learned and practiced in the group 
setting, can find application In the wprid tfiat exists for each Individual qulte apart frim the 
SoclarSemlriar experience Iteelt 
* For this reason, the following section provides ^'theory" and sklir-buildlng activities In three 
important realnis of effective communications. These Includ 
1. Listening, hearing, and responding ^ 

2/ Feedback (reacting and Interpreting) . - 

3. Processing {understanding what has transpired in: th^ ' 

.1. USTENING, HEARING, AND RESPONDING 

During any discussion^ there exists the possibility that people a 
that communication. In fact, has braken down Jt ban be due to heightened tensions, hidden 
agendas, and impatience,^ among other causes. The end r^ult can be a disjointed, unsuccessful 
discussion. " . - , 

^ One of the ways to get a group back on the trMk is to pro\/lde exercises specif Ically 
designed to sharpen llstenirig and hearing abllltlea^o fcfrce verbal precision. The foUowIng 
exercises art designed for that purpose. - 



a. Dyad Discussions and Variations 

PurpQSB ^ ^ 

To understand the necessity of listening to each other accurately as opposed to' merely 
hearing words without comprehension. ' ' 

P/ipcedwre (Approximate time: 20 minutes) ^ 

Divide the group into pait^. Each dyad is then given a topic tojdjscuss and told that each 
person must repeat word for word what the other has said before shs/he can speak. 
^ After 5 mihutes, the discussipn Is stopped and the paraphrase rule is imposed. The listener 
must paraphrase the sDeakii^'s statement to the speaker's satisfaction before the listener Is 
allowed to respond. 

After 5 more minutes, each dyad Is instructed to move on to draw inferences from the 
statements of the partners. . ' 

After arl additional 5 minutes, the large group is reformed and the experience is processed 

AltBrnatB Formats . f 

• Thi^ same exercise can be done with a third person who seives as an observer and interrupts 
the participants when they do not,properly observe the rules. 
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tliirMs exert:lse can be done' with a third pe«on whoie rssponslblllj is^hjt of f j^^^^^^ ^ 
^ha^^s^er. It li'hls Job to interrupt and point out any nonverbal behavior (,.e.i ton^. 

jyi.*r gesture, faelal expreM^^ ^; w 

- . This exercise can be used with an SIter ego. a third person whose job it is to foHow the 

• iisS^iS^Su^i^d,wher,hefinditheneedto.putH^^^ 

; i thereby stopping tJe discussion, and speak what he belwei the person '^f^^^^^^^y.^ ..^ 
^ ^ ^ f he^acllator aski the entire ftroup to discuss a topic (either a controveraiai ^ part of 

• ■ ^ the olaS pSm) Inslructing the members that no one can make any comment until he ) 
: .pSiphSSw^ said by ttl person speaking him. After^e^us^^J , ^ 

probeeded an adequate length of time, the facilitator asks the group ffsmbere to process t^^^^ 
eSSK, atter^tlnd to ^cover what aspects of the paraphrase rule helped ^nd/or hindered ^ 
■the discussion. \ 

b. Clarifylrig Levels of Listeriing arid Respondmg , / . 

in ordar to give some concentrated thought to the way we-mspp^ 
found it h^ful to think In terms of what our response to another peraon s statemtn does for 
' h1m/he BaS rar^ponse^^^ 

. dHtShputupa^^^^^^ - 

T^^^^o^eT^Sl^e kinds of inlerabtlons. and one wl/ch mlflht help you and your- 

. group understand the communication process a bit better. Is offered here. . . ■ : 

.LeveH: The Unrelated Response / 

The unrelated response is one which introduces a subject ihat is completely different from 

Example. |P«akeM, ^tve you heard that Mary^nd Charlie are getting a d.v^^^^^^^^ 

Level 2: The Tangential Response . ' ^' ^ , 

The tangential response is one which picks Ufrpn W word or thought c^^^^^^ 
. Stat JJlrrfofi fi^t speaker, but whicb directs thg^yusslon aw^ from the purpose of the first ^ 

speaker. _ i hart an accident viWtrday, but fortunately no one was hurt. • 

Example., Sptakerl. ^^f^^'l^^,^ Mine has been in the shop^thre^ 

'-^ r ' timei in the last almonthi. . ' ^_ 

i/ / /^l^VBj 3: Th§ Furthering Rm^ ' . 

; . Thafurthering reaponie Is one which, elthar vtrbally or nonvart^^^^^^ ; 
gneaker to continue on with what he/she was saying, ' u.,^ " 

^^xan^^ speaker 1 : ■ I h^ an accldint yesterday, but fortunatelyr^ one was hurt, 
v. ; Speaker 2: Were you on the Beltway when it happened? . 

- Lb\/bI 4: ThB FBeling RBBponsB' ; ; 

' Th^ fppllnn resDonse Is one which focuies In on the fteiing ixpressed or Implied in the, . 

his/her own feeling While acknowledging the feeling Of the Other. ■ f. 
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> Speaker,!; i had an accident yesterday. bm,tortunkttlj^:no oni w^Kurt. . 

psyi:;,; - ■ . Speaker 2: I can, understand why you are relieved that there were no " 

: .... . .;• ; ■. ^ Injuries. ■ ■. ' .- :• . 

«„7t'*'^ !™ ®fT S^"*'*' statements that can be made concenriing tha lev^els of'res^^^ 
Kit^! r«raV,leyel1 and level 2 responses shift the fOCus of the discussidn froW the flratspea^^^ 
W-n-r^^?^'^- ®**ect, they take the ball aw^ from speaker 1 and therefore ire friquehtly sel^ 

- ' S"r u ^ --P^"*^- b®''®'^ responsM permit the f Iwt ipeaker to k^p the ball, in that 

llj.. ; he^he is encouraged tocohtinue on with his/her original point and his/hir^ 
. acknowledged and often accepted. < ■ - r'-s- ' ■ : / 

^■■^' 'iQr^^^' -^ a^ponsM are Often in the firm of questions^sM^Eino additional inf^m^^ 
V from the speaker on the subject he/sho has initiated. . ' ^ v 

Third, tevel 4 rtsponses are always furthering, since they speak di^ctly to the fefellnas df the 
speaker and do not shift the focus aw^ from him/her. ^ " - 

_UMt, there is an Implied value judgmerit Jn the four le>«lslthat is.Jevels 3 and 4 responsW ; 
are Setter than levels 1 and 2 responSM. This is not aiw^s the c^e. There can fato ni^y 
siti^rtipri|when the most desirable thing a person can do Is to stYlft the focus aw» frbm a 
speaker. Rerhaps someone has been dominating a discuMlon. A Iwel i or 2 reiporise iiiay b« 
lM^* !W.lnten^ention needed to revitalize the g roup and their interactldti. Whaf Is imbdWarvt is that 
one must be aware of the riature of his/her response and Use the jevels 1 aHd 2 res^l^sis whin 
they are appropriate. * ^ 

Adclltional ExamplBB of Levels of FtBs \ 7 ■ 

Level 1 : The Unrelated Response "" - 

Speaker 1 : J was upset when Mary laughe<at the tf aohifs^fecomfort. 
Speaker 2: Are you going to the party at Jine*^ house tonight?. 
Speaker 1: The most exciting thing happened to me a few m 
Speaker 2: Did I tell you about the new car I just bpught? 

Speaker 1 : rm really worried about the growing use of drugs in my son's junior high 
school. \ ■ 

Speakers: ^^©^ct week our whole famiiy Is going to New Engl^^^ 
Level 2: The Tangential Response 

|peaker 1 : | was upset when Mary laughed at tha teacher's discomfort 
Speaker 2: My math teacher made a mlatake in class yesterday and I was the one who 

pointed It out to him. ^ ; 

Speaker 1 : The most exciting thing happened to r^e a few minutes ago» . 
^ .J^^-^' ^®^f"e*®"y^^#out the crazy thingj Just did; i^^^ . , 

Speaker J : I'm really worried about the growing use of drugs In my sbn^s junior high 
schqoL , ^ I ■ , - 

Speaker 2: My daughter has told me that she will neVer use drugs, arid I was quite 
relived to hear her say that : \ 

Level 3: The Furthering Response \ . 

Speaker 1 : | was upset when Mary laughed at the teacher's diicomfort. , ^ 
Speaker 2: . What had happened to cause the teacher to\be uncomfortable? 
^Speak6r1: The most exciting thing happened to me a few minutes agol ' 
"Speaker 2: Tell me about it You look so excited, It must-really have bean something 
^ ^ speciaL 

Speaker 1 1 I'm really worried about the growing iisrof drugs In my son's junior high 

school/ ■ ■ ^ /' ^ V 

Speaker 2: Do you have any evidence to indicate that drug \u^^ 
increasing? \ 
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Level 4: The Feeling Response . , ^ii^^-^^ 

SDeaker 1 • I wm upset when Mary laughed at the teacher s discomfort^ 
■ IpeSa: |-m«alUor^toseeyou8od»turbed.Tellm 
I r ... fhinfi haQDened to me a few mingles agol 



hear about it, , // » * 

speaker 1 i I'm really worried about the growing use of In my ton s junior high 

Speakar 2. ^iVve^ real conearn forall of us pamni Ap you w 
Speakers. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^s already been experlment^ith dr 

Focus Activity 

■ ! ■ 

Purpose , . 

To Increase awareness of the kinds of responses ^f,e mak^ *° 'l^SI^ 
or conversation, and to ericourtge the kinds of responses which rnamtam^ocusonlh^ 

Procedure (Approximate time: 45 minutes) 

Participants form themselves into trios. Thty arfto decide who wll| be ^Pe^'^ J^!^' 2, 
and spS^hey are then to choose a topic which will be discussed^by a I three of them 
during^he^^lty. It would be helpful If you suggested some topics such as. 

What is friendship to me? 

What is success to me? . 

How I see myself as a man (a woman). ,«ii^uuinn riii«- 

The trios are then to discuss the issue among themselves, observing the following rul^. 

Ea^^^reon ^^e trio will be the focus of the group for a 5"">1"^^ P*'^^;^;^!^*;^* , 
I the designated speaker 



A 



higher attitudes and values as they relate to this issue. ■ 



ROLE OF ACCEPTANCE: 



The partners must try to accept the pei^on and h's/her st^atemente even if Jj^ donot agree 
his hand a sign which says FOCUS. 72 
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BJ'2iv:FKDBACK 

^^^Ow^bpmi by 1h© NXL: institute for Appliea Behavioral Science, Riproduced wltfr^p^ 
y^ y^^ "Fee^ 

pM^mrnu^ group) which giyes.that personintormatlon jibout hbw he^^^ 

|:.-/ ©ther^.;As In a guided, missile system, feedback helps an Individual k«p his behavior "on ^^U^ 

Ill fomi Crite^^^ Fef dback 

• it Is dBBcrlptivB rath&r than tva/L/af/Ve/ By describing one's own reaction. It leaves the , . 

[; V individual frmlko use It or not to use It m he sees fit By avoiding evaluative languagQp it ri^uces 

y-i^ij^H^ be told.that one is "dominatlng'VwIII pirobably not b^ \ 

■fx;. \ useful as to be told that "just how when |We were decld Ing the ls$ue, V^u did not Ititen to what ] 
^ others sa^ and I felt forc^ to accept your argument or be atti^ked by you/' / 
I • It takes Into aacQUrit thB riseds of both the reoalvar and giver bf fee^BabM i^e^badk can be 
M ' destructive when it serves only our ov^n needs and Wills td consider the needs of the pprseri on ^ i 
: the receiving end, ^ ■•■ \ . ' y.--.-: ".• 

V -9 It Is directed toward behMvlor w^^ cah dosomMhlng abouti fji^ Is only 

;^ Increased when a perBon is reminded of some shertconfijng over w^ hi^ no ;$©nJroL : 

: • ft solicitBd, rather than ^posed. Feedback Is most useful when the receiver hail to 
' the kind of question which those dbservlng him can answer, t - ^ i- , <ixy':^'h^;;.\ ^ 
- • It Is we//-f/i77ed. lri general, feedback Is most useful at the earilMt opportuniV after^ 

behavior, depending, of course, on the person's readrnei^ to hear Iti support available from - 

v.- others, etc* " ^ . ■\ v/v*: 

m it is oheofced to Insure deer qommuniaatlon. One w^ of doing this Is lo have the reoelver try , 
to rephrase the feedback ha hasrectlved to see If It corresppndsto What the sender had in mind/ 

• When feedbaok ls glyen In a training group, both giver and rsbelverhave opportunity to oheok 
the aacurBoy of the feedbaok with othem In the group. \^ 

impressidh shared by others? . \ ^ J 

The Message— On© form of Feedback 

"{"-Message is a term used by Dr. Thomas Gordon In his boo^< Parent EffeotlvenBSS Training 
■ (19^1). - • . ■ . ' ; - , " , ; ■ ■ / ; 

Most of the messages'we send to people aboutJhelr^ehavior are **you" nje^ages— 
messages that are directed at other persons and have a high^probabillty bf puling them down, 
making them feel guilty, making them feel their needs are not importantp and g'eheraliy^^^m^^ 
them resist change. Examples of "ycu" messages are Usually orders drcommahds (iftdp doing 
that, get into the car, stop tappirig that pencil), or blaming or name calling statenfiehts (ydu are 
acting like a baby, you are driving me crazy), or statements that give solutions (you should forget 
that idea, you*d better reconsld^ that plan), thereby| removing the responsifillity for behavior 
change from the other person. Perhaps thri worst of all **you". messages Is the if-then threat (If 
Vou dpn't . * . then I will * . ^: ^ ! 

^ ' / messages, on the other hand, allow persons who are affected by the behavior of another 
tQ express the Impact it hn on them and, at the same time, leave the responsibility for modifying 
the behavior with the person who demonstrated that parllcular behavior. An "1" message 
consists of three partsr(1) the specific behavior, (2) the resulting feeling you experienced, and (3) 
the tangible effect on you^ Th^s, a teacher might say to a student: 

(1) When you tap on your desk with your pencil, (2) I feel upset (3) because I getxiistracted 
and have difficulty teaching. *^ 
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A wi'o might say. to her. husband: ' l ''■' '■> ' ^-^^ 

(1) Whan I try td help you and you don't say anything. (2) ,1 feel confused (3) because don t 

know how you feel about my help. \ - i .^^^^^^ 

In effeci the "I" message allows the sender to Implicitly say "I trust you to decide v*hat 
change In behavior is necessary." In this manner, "I" messiges build relationships and, equally 
importaritly, they do not place the sender in the posilipjL<?±Morqlnoji_ne^ behavior as s 
fredueritiy the case with "you" messages discussed in the foregoing. ^ ^ , I. 

In order to understand and use the "I" message etfectively, people should be glveaa bhance 
to practice Below we have listed a few statements you mlght like to use with your group. (You 
will probab^ be able to think of more suitable ones.) Concentrated practice works best in dyads. 
After practiclhg for about 15 minutes, you might want to sUggest to the group that they .ntegrate 
this form of feedback into the group's ongoing activities. Be a role model yourstlf. \ 

• A guidance counselor or administrator has provided you with some insights about a studpnt 
you are having difficulty with. ' , i 

• The teacher next door t^x^w-ofte" Into your room after school and comments about 
how messy your students are. 

• An. administrator observes your classroom an^gets involved in helping some of your students 
with their work. 

• Your daughter or son consistently leaves hia'her room in shambles. 

• Your husband/wlfe/room!|^ate refuses to share the household chores. 

• Your parents offer to loan you some money to make a downpayment on a new house. . 

• your principal has arranged a series of workshops which have been very practical for you. 

• A neighbor has borrowed a lawnmower and has failed to return it. 

• A close friend has listened to you explain a difficult problem tha^ voi^ are currently facing. 

• Another teacher has helped you work on a special curriculum unit. ' . 

• An aunt keeps telling you that you are raising your children all wrong. \^ , 

• A parent accuses you unjustly of discriminating against her child In.yoUr class. 

• One of your studehts always seems to say, ''This is boring, I d 

• At a meeting With students and faculty members; one teacher keeps interrupting the students, 

when they try to speak. 

• Two etudents are constantly cutting , each other down during your class. 

• A student Is'running down the hall. 

• A group of ftudents have stayed after class to continue to talk toyou about the subject of the 

. class. ■, . ■ , ' " 

• Your son/daughter keeps putting off housOhSId chores. 

. Your sister keeps borrowing your favorite 8we«er without : iri li^hrirtirit 

Your husband/wlfe/mother/fathar doesn't s^^^ 

• A toaehor has done a groat Job of explaining a particularly dlffliujt subject. V 
. You^a^^rlird Jail to thMelephone company ln^a|eek concemmg an extension^ 

nhene thev aareed to Install 1 month ago* ; ^ " 

Sd^ t4 opposite sex) keeps assuming that you're ''just tike all n^^ 

e Your b^t friend told someone else Mmethlng you told he^him in confidence. 

• Ari acquiihtance borrowed some money and hwno^ ■ 
. You tL your car back to a mechanic for the^ thlrdTime=*e^ 

• vn.ir fathar has baked your favorite des8ert--for no special reason. 

VZ^Z^Zi^ door to you watched your Cass.oryou one,,nornin, when you wero 



• a friend ar© ofgarilEmg a party. The friend doesn't do hia^her agreed upon t^k. 

• You comt Horn© from school all ©Koited about somethmg and no on© s©©ms iht©r©^ed in 
%- llsttning to you, : 

Sv • Ybu'w ipent a day with your family and yoUV© raally enjoyed it ^ 

• Your aunt keeps telling you how to'db something you already know how to dp; 



3. PRQCESSINQ 

; Processing Is a skill that Is very Important to understanding the kinds of comrnunlcatibn ' 
taking place in a group. It Is a technique used after an actiylfy or a discussion to understand 
exactly what took place/Procfess discussions focus en i^^i^ the Individuals In the greiup 
communicated with each other instead of whMt Goht&nt trt^ communlcatedVlndlvtduiils rt^^ 
' upon their actions^ how they contributtd to (or hindtred) communication, how they affefctfed 
each other on the personal level. A dfecysslon which focuses on tht **pfoc^s•^i^^stead of the 
"content' provides participants a way In which they are able to look at the interaction within the 
group, and the roles being played by iridlylduals In this Interaction, (aie Section 11 of the 
Resource Kit^Alds for Facilitating a Grou^for more information on what to observa In a group 
and a listing of group rol^.) ; . \ 

Often In structured activities and discussions it Is helpful ^ 
participant act as the^'procws observer.'* In this way, the group can dpntlnually check Itself (and 
remind l^elf) that they are In the midst of an rnteractlonp an exchangttf, and that it is helpful to be 
aware of what is taking place in that exchange. We provide here a "proc^ observer form" 
which will help the obs©rver(s) record the interactions of your group. ' 

' y . ' ■ = ■ ' ^ _ / ' . ' ' " " 

Not0$ to the Prooess Ob&&fv&r , . . 

/ As m process obsen/er, you are charged with the task of being **the fly on the wall" during 
nhf group discussion which will be taking placei You will not be able to fulfill yourta^k and 
participate in the discussion at the same tlnria Because you will obvioiisly have things you wish 
to contrihute to the discussion, feelings that you wish to exprwSp you must expect to feej some 
sense of frustration In yburtask, You may find somt consolation In the thought that your role is a 
critical one In the learning process, both yours and the members of the group, for you are the » 
one who will be in a position to provide feedback to the group conceming what went on (what 
actually happened) during their discu^lon. It is therefore Important for you to obsen^e as 
carefully and as analytically as you can, taking enough notis to provide you with specif ic 
examples for feedback. The following form will facilitate your tas 

, PROQESS OBgERVATIQN FORM ... 

1. Which indlvlduali in the group did most of the talking? 

2. To whom was the talk directed? / . 

3. What did the group talk abqut?*(Jot down examples) 

4. Did the discussion focus on the cognitive domain (content) or the affective domain (feelings)? 
(Jot down examples) 

5. What Interventions were made? By whom? What was their effect? 

6. Did any of the group members help the group work well? Who? How? 

7. Did any group members Interfere with the working of the group? Who? How? 

8. How would you describe the climate of the group? 

nCohesive 

Tense 



Supportive^ 
Other. 



-9, What feelingi did you •xperience In your 

Rolo Pl^inglSlmuiatlon Exerclse=Crmtlng a New Experience and Processing the Interaction 

Role playina offere an Individual a unlqui leamlng Misorlencfr-a chance.to w^lk ^nd In 
someone else's shoes, to be someone else and undei^tand how It feels. A majo^^pirt of the 
success of a role playing exercise is the procestmg that takeM placff afterwards. To talk about the 
feelings and actions experienced in a structured role play is a very concrete wayto focus a group 
on process Instead of content. u „ii«..a^ a fiim np 

Role playing can be a particularly effective tool to use after your- group has viewed a film or 
had a discussion, and you want to: , - 

• Resolve conflict situations (I.e.. Participants don't seem to be hearing those who disagree with 
them; have them "be" the other person's role.) 

• Explore the dynamics of a particular human relationship (Create a here-and-now expenence 
showing certain" roles" reacting to each other,). , , 

• Generate ideas about alternative w^s of responding to situations.. 

When you Introduce your group to rojepl^ing; you might want to give them a few suggestions: 

• Take the activity seriously. While at the beginning the role rnay feeUwMcw^^ in 
their roles, this uneasiness will soon disappear. . ; ' u ui i, 

• Be flexible in your role. While initially most of the responses of the characters will P.^fably^e 
stereotyped, participants need to be reminded that they are still people who can respond and be 
moved by what Is said to them. - - t 4%, 

• Have the participants wear name tags of their charactere during, the role play, but have them 
removed before the Wrap-up {processing) begins. This will help them get mto and out of their 
roles more e^lly. - *u' # 

• You may want to ask certain people to play particular roles (e.g., a student to beihe motti^r of 
a teenaqer in long role plays, it can be Important for verbal people to have the central roles). But 
if you are asking for volunteeri, suggest that participants might wish to choose roles v^hich are 
reversals of their own. A minister might become a police chief, a school board member might 
become a student, a liberal might become a conservative, , , , 

1 ' 'or. . 

You may ask them to cfedse roles similar to theirs, but respond to the roles In a different 
behavior.pattef n. The more aggressive might become more retiring, the more serious 
become more fun-loving. 

' ' '.or' ' ■ ■ ' ■ - : 

V Ask them to choose roles they think they would enjoy. - 

4 For longer role plays (such as a simulation game), encourage participants to bririg any - 
t^t will help them, get Into their rplM-a unifomi for the police chief, a coat and tie for the 

school board member, etc. , . « .j. v«,. hoin 

The most Important element of role playing Is the process/ng, aftenwards. You can neip 
participants get in touch with what happened during the exercise by asking them to reflect on 
such questip^ as; 

• Did'l try any behaviors that weren't typical for me? How did others respond to them? 

• What went on inside me compared to what was going on on the outside? - 

• Hovy did I feel about doing things I normally don't do or being someone I nomially am not? 
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v. ^^^^ ® particular person or situation create a reaction In me? Did 1 experience: 
®^9«'' confusion ' Inadequacy 



qifl ; .frustration 




; t^appln^ 

power,- _i 



fear 
uselessn^ 



satisfaction 

VSUCC0SS 



How did I respond to thwe feelings? Did rpy feelings affeb^my behavior In any way? 

If questions alone don t open up the proce^lng, you might want to use a more concrete tool ■ 
-to help them verbalize the role plying experience: 

f Hava participants individually (1) draw a circle on a sheet of paper. (2) divide the circle Into 
quadrants (3) write one feeling they experienred during the activity in each quadrani Then us© 
,tn^e feeling circles as a springboard for proofing. ■ . 

•, Have each role playerjwritean^^'eamed" statemenWFrom being (thls chkracter) I'ieamed'V 

H*** ' " Q"" became awa^ that I " or "I was pleased to discover that I " or "I-, 

was uncomfortable to find that I . " ■ ' 

Other devices can be used to trigger the processing. Sometimes groups will spontaneously 
begin processing on their own. At other tlmre you will need to help them. Whichever, remember 
that processing Is a very Important step In the learning continuum. 
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E. STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 



Structured activities are activities specifically designed to increwe awaren^ of forces at 
wiorkin a group They can be games to focus on such natural lorcmaa lethargy and happiness. 
Or they can be activities a facilitator can use with a group tp.draw out needs and concerns. 

Such tasks, often accomplished under itructurM of thne. rules and/or re^urc^. are bwed 
upon the premise that one learns a principle best (and become more aware of the mtera^ '^"^ 
a^ociated with that principle) by Bxperiencing it in action instead of merely heanng it explain^. 
In this section, we have provided samples of stmctured activities which can be used for the 



following purposes: 

1. Needs assessment - 

2. Start-ups and energizei^ 
■ 3. Teem building 

4. Closure ^ ■ 

a. Dally closures 

b. Action planning (task closure) 
• ' -c. Reentry 



1.NEEDS ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES V 

There are numerous ways to find out what Individuals and gronps feel their needs (goals, 
desires hopes, concdms. objectives, etc.) am. The following sugg^tlohs range from on« .hat 
wm tSe ve^ mL tlm^to others that take a greater investment of time. Which ^ use will depend 
largely on how much tPme is available. A greater sense of involvement is predictable with the 
larger time investment , , ^ 

a. Hand-/n Needs (10 minutes) ■ ^ , , 

Have the group members Individually write doWn what each would like to get out of the 
experience. These can be short or long liste. Then collect them and put them ;ofl^*lf 
newsprint. (You can do this "synthesliing" while the group is doing another wt^'^Jj* 
this, be sure to report back to them by placing the needs on newspnnt and going over them with 
the group.) 

b. ''/nco/np/ete Sentences (10 minutes) , 

Have the group individually complete these sentences. When each person has completed 
them, the response can be transferred to newsprint and posted./ , 
(1) This week will t» a success when I __ — — r— — ^— ^ — - — 
jg) This week will be a failure unlessj ^ -:- ■ , ■ — - . - - . ':- ■ ' ■ ■ 
(3) This week I ^bpe that I — - — — — - — — - -- — — ■ — ^— — — — ~~ 
Make up your own! 

c. Se/f-Sroup-Commun/V Netds (15 minutes) 

Haye each person write down rMponsK to the following t hree categories- 
• (1) Things each pereonally wants to get out of this experience, : 



■ ^- : JUa^^" 'natltution. school, ate;) haeda to flat out of 

' . ^3) Things each fails hls/^er community needs. 
Place the needs on newsprint in fro^^^ 

Braln$tormfng Needs 06 minutea) , 
1) Call out any need you feel the group Should ^ 
e. 0£/esf/ons exc/ja/70e (30 minutes) . 

question. As one asks a qUeltion the ofS^^cortl-^^ f ^^^"^ '"^^ "king a 
can (or either can pass). No 00^18 to answerh^h^^ Oiling the best aniwer the; 

each question on new4riht as' he^tani t^L^^^^ ^wn questions. Ask the groups to jot down 
recorded their curioiitles. °* exercise, the groups will have 

^ f'^iv you Ready to Work Hard? (60 mim ^ ' 

exper^c^^I^^Se^i^^^^^ 

two rules: " ^""^ ^"l* ''^^"^ combine the two llsts into one, operating under 

: (1) ^e^cise. (Really try to combine two pimilar statements into one that coversloth of 



Will I^^ZiZr^^^!^!^^?^^^ «-omplishad their tasks, two g.ups 
Alio explain that when they start^^aU,^'tl^ef^^^"P« ^0"'blne. And lo on. 

, newsprint and record their. listfor pos^^ lt^^Lt^e^^^^ they ara free to grab a piece of 
quartets^ or conceivably the entire arouD mLu /nH ^''.f ^ do this as individuals, pairs, 

tha initial pairs start opera^ y^^^J^^^^P^'^ all-inclusive list>f needs: Once 
as they are ready; then%ombine quartete e f/lw^^^^ and combine paira as sbon 

point of combination. ^ - fi^myqureadylo^ 

2. START-UPS AND ENERGIZERS 
Start-ups , 

^^"^'S^j;:^'^ "^'P'"' 'n at "east thr,e Ways; 

e' ^ ^H°'^?* P«rtl°Jpa"te to get to know each other 

^^^t^X^^m^^' ™' '^V« i"at a beginning, and the length of your own 
(1) 

to tha^^lg^p:''** »° otherperaon and in turn introduces his/herpartna; 



him/her to anothtr dyad. 




(4) Depth-untoldlng Procsss , ..toe nftrDsrson The leadtr should 

to answer quettloni from othars. , , . 

(5) StruGtured Introduction ^.,..„ants can talk about their happiest 

(6) Life MBp 

pe^on on n.w,pHn. wi.. cyons o, ™„c .a,Kers a picture . 

using Stick f lgu ret and iymbols. 

(7) NameC/Vc/e his/her rlaht and then adding his/her 
T.e leader begins by s,a,mg .be n^e P^'^^roX^^^^^^ righ. repeats the 

rrp:,^r,;r»nr^^^^^^^ 

repeated around the entire circle. 

(8) ,Sandiv/cft Boards • \ ..Thmns I Know" (about the content and 

Each person writes on a sheet of newsprmt Thm^^^^ 

getting to know one another, 

(9) Senlence Compfettons , ^ ^^^^ • 



• In the uppf r left-hand gpmer of the name tag, write the nam^ of two people Who have had 
V :the most Influence on you as a professional. For example, If you are a teacher^ yoCrrtlght wani; 
vlist the two people who have most influenced your philosophy of teaching, your teaching 
4/methodsreta.'' 1- ■■ , ' ' ^ ' ; . • '\ - - 

Jd the upper right-hand comer, write the.name.of the. place w 



itO 



fie weiiuu wifGii 

ie of the pl^ce 



: period of your life. This period could be 2 days, 2 monthSi 2 yea:^, but ihould be the peribd when 

you feel you were the happiest 
* e Draw a line under the name of the place you have Just written and write the nami 

you would chobse to go for a week on vacation, for pleasure, etc. Money is no object. 
V • tn the lower left-hand comer, write the, completion of tha following sentence: ''Life Is a \ 

cafeteria in which i. ; . " - . \ . 

e In the lower right-hand comer, write hvo values that you hold. / 
• Scattered anywhere oh the name tag, write five words which tell s^ 

love to do or about you as a person. All five wordi must end In Ing. For example, you might write 
teaching, caring, loving, swimming; etc. ^ . 

After the name tags have been completed, the group mi|rs around nonverballyi Inspecting 
the name tags of the others. The participants might want to shake hands with someone, pat his/ 
her shoulder, or in some other way greet one another. T|(is, however, is not required. 

^ The facilitator might move right from the nonverbal mixing into a seri^ of trio exohanges. 
Participants are to walk around and choose two othfrs^ith . whom they would like to talk. When 
the groups are formed, theyTare^iven atdplc,^adisc^ helpful for thel first V 

round to give choices. Two example might be: (1) Piscuss. something In your prof^slonal ; 
experience In the recent past (say 2^ months) that Jias made you feel very good, or (2) discuss 
something haying to do with a friend which mi()Sy ' 

After 10 minutes, direct the participants to fom 
number 1, 2, or 3. The Vs stay seated and raise ^|ir hands. The 2's and 3's stand up, raise the 
number of fingers cqrr^ponding to their numbers over their heads. They then seek out new 
partners. The 2's look for a 3, and vice versa. When a.2 and a 3 have paired up, theV look for a 1 
to complete their trio. ^ * » [ ' 

^ ^ . during this selection process, the facilitator might want to make the participants aware of 
^the diff^f^nQa between a '*picker'* and a "pickee-j and encoUtage therifi to decide what they 
/normally are and then possibly try.jDi/t the other behavior Just to see what It feels like to be a 
/ picftee Instead of a picker (6r vice Versa). * ^ ^ 

/' A new topic Is now assigned for the 10-mlnute discussion period. One suggestion is to have 
'each discuss a major decision in his/her life that each has made or is In the process of making 
and to talk dbdut the prodess that he/she went through In making this decision, the alternatives 
^ and cpnsequences'considered, as well as his/her feelings about it now. . ^ ^ 

After 10 minutes, newtriosare formed, using the same procedure, except the 2's or theS's 
should'remain seated while the other two move off to find new partnei^. A suggested topic for 
the third exchange Is to diicuss one of the two values listed on the'name tag arid to tell how 
each person is attempting to live this vajue, or implement it in higher life. 

Ensrgizers , - ' % - \ / ' 

These simple and enjoyable gam^ can serve a variety of purposes. The rnost obvious Is that 
If used the firet thing in the momlng; immediately after lunch or even after a rather lengthy 
dtecussion, they help the group to "wake up*' and ^come energized for the work to follow. They^^ 
also provide an opportunity for the group to function together in a light activity which is^ 
generally norithreateming. In addition,' the activity Iteelf can be processed after Lt has been 
completed, providing another opportunity for the group, or the individuals, to become aware of 
« the fteirngs and bahavlori of others. And lastly, the importance of simply having fun Is - t 



sometime feriotter! In a task-oriehted group, and thsse activitits provide tht kind pf ^r©ak 
which all of us need . " 

BumpBty-BUmp'^Bmnp 

^^^h&Qtmpict^^^^^ makes sure he/iht knows th© name of t 

on.tithersidsof him/har. One person goes to the Cinter of the circle and begins to walk slowly - 
around the Inslda-oHhe circle, facing each person as he/she passesl At any point, he/she may , 
stop In front of a personi point to him/her, aqd say, *'rlght bumpity-bump-bump,!' or "left, 
bumpety'bump-bump.'* By thp time he?she has completed this statement, the pe^on chosen 
must say the name of the person to his/her right or left, depending on the direction given; If the 
name is given correctly before the '^pointer" has completed the statement the **polnter'* 
continues around the circle, choosing someone else; if the name' Is not^giveri In time or Is given . 
Incorrectly, the person become/Mt" arid^he "pointer" Joins the circle^ i - [ 

Making a MaohlnB ! 

/Thelgroup leader should explain to the group that any machine Is made up of a van^ of 
©vlng parts, some of which even make noise, The group will make a machine of th§if^0)ff^n by 
ach person becoming one of the moving parts, One person starts by going to the cepter of tl|e 
circle anfl making some sort of movemer}t with higher hands, legs, body, etc. Heistte may als^ 
make any noise which he/she deems approprfate. A second group member^can t^ him/her 
in the center of the circle and add a movement of his/her choice; thjp^^nlSveme^ should be a 
consequence of the first person^s movement (as one gear mov^^anSther). One by bne.lhe otKer 
msmbem bf the group add on to the machine In any way thut-tfiay wish until all group members^ 
ari! a part of the machine. The group leader can thervgive the machine directions to slow down.j^ 
spafcd up, etc. , ^^^^ ' \ i\ y.^ -.^ ■ ^ -.^ . -^vw -.fj^ 

TigBr-Gun'MMn - 7^ ' 

' i This is a vari^lon of the oiaVock-scissors-paper game that most people/pl^ed when they 
were children. The groupis divided into two teams, which stand in a line facing one another, 
with a space of about 5 feet in between. The teams huddle and decide If th^ are to be a tigert a 
man. or a gun. This decision should be made very quickly. They then form the line again, and on 
the signal of the leaden each person in the line rnakes the sound and movement which is/ 
appropriate for the choice they have madeJf they arathe tlgeh they would J^^^^ fonward (as if 
clawing) and growl viciously; if they are a man, they would assume a Mr. An^rica pose, showing 
their muscles; if they are a gun, they should point and shout, "bang.'' If both teams make the 
same choice, it Is a draw. Otherwise, the41ger beats the man, the gun beate the tiger, and the 
man beats the gun. 



How Do You UJ<e W 

The group is if attd in chairs In a circle. The leader stands In the center of the circle. Each 
group member Jncludlng the leader, Is given a number. The leader walks around the circle, 
stops, and asks a Member the question, ''Do you like your neighbor?^ There are two possible 
responses. If he/she says, *'Yes,'' everyone In the group, including the leader, must run for— ^J^ 
anotherchain The perion who Is left without a chair after the scramble becomes t/ie leader for | 
the. next round. The person may also say, "No, I donM like my neighbor. I would rather^vp 1 
numbers 6 and 9 for my neighbors." He/she may call out any two numbei^ of other group. 
rriemberi that he/she wishes. The two people whose numberB are called get up and move to take 
the seats 6r\ either side of him/her. The two people who have been sitting next to him/her, as well 
as the leader, must scramble for the two seats vacated by those whose nuhfibera are called^The 
person who ends up without a chair becomes the leadtr for ihe next round. ; - \ 



Swat 



She gate up and walks around U^o^^^h^m^^"^^ ""^"'"^ « ^"^ber band. Ha/ 
leg (It muet be btjow the knee) ^i^/^^^ rl^'^ pemon and swats him/her on th 
chair, place the swatter on the chair and r^n^o^i^^ -'^-^ " ' back to his/her 

just swatted. Meanwhile, the swatter rete up Ind ru^s'to th °' ^'^^ he/she has 

tnes to swat the leader ielow the kneSre h^^he ZnStT'^' *° ''^^ «^««er and 
throws the swatter to try to get it on the cha f «nH ft f .f ' ' t^"^" ^'i^'^- » 'he leadir 
^Pla^ It on the chair. How^eMf tha^aSee ^ b^ m^*'' " leider must try to 

.t, io It ,s not always an advantage lor ^^^^^^^f^^"^ swat the leader with 
on the Chair. If the leader Is seated before tSS^^nl^^f '^ ^"^^^^ ^^^^ P'«''"S » 
becomes the leader. If the leader is sSd b Jorf h«f.H ^^^^ sWattee 

'eader. ^^^"ed before he/she can sit down, he/she continues as 



The Milling J^sassln 



assaSl b/^aSTan t^^^ °- P-on to become the 

their backs. He/she will touch one person oS rhfwrS aSln"*" ^^^^^ behind 

assassin, but no one else in the arouo wUi imo ^"'^ Perao" '8 designated as the 

tntire circle, the group membe^S m ^a^unl? S^'.^^^'lf '^^^^^ has completed the 
This must be done nonverbally. Th? assLsin w m a l ^ min "° "l"^ ' '^^^ P^^- 

whenever h^she wants to he/she rnafS .o ^'^/"'"'around and shake hands, but 

fmgertol^uch the wrist of S^^^^wUh wS^sf^f f 2? 'T'"'^^ ^'^'^"^•"fl ^'^^^^^ 
about 10 seconds and then '■d,V' brfal^^ina^o the f^'f '^f^O hands. The victim will wait 
group will have t5 try to discover th^ Sm|^of J^^LSn '""'''^'"^ 
Wwswho the as^ssin is, he/she becomes th^rifn! : P^'®°h feels that he/she 

BefolTh^e ciff^na^e a,^^,,^ says. "I know who the assassin is." 

backer. Then the declarer Jli say. 4h^SaSS{ ^o^n " h ^h"^' *° 
Choice. If he/she does, and if John is indeS S assail n ^^"^^ J''' ^^'^ 

process must be started again. If, howevefjoh^^islfnffh ' ^^'^^ '^^^ the 

the backer must die. The game then coSes I thfhlw ' "^^^^ ^^^^'^^er and 
Choice of assassin, then the game coSues wlJh no^fnn f *° ^^'^^ '^^e'^^er's 
IS not the assassin. "° "^^sponse from John as to whether he is or 



3. TEAM BUILDING 



almost as games, to build?hie^m^te ir^q^' t^t'*"^'*"^"^ be used, 

lead to an understanding of how trusTani cooDarfti^. "^.'f °"ssions after the activities can 
understanding can then become D«rt nf"h ^ °"^''^ ^ "team"; this 

in th9 next few pmss we hlv.^f ° '®«''"'"S experience of the group 

g^up. Rtmlm^'ST^at tha^^ ^'S^* your 

togetherness. The activiuS hS^d S JlSiTf fl''°"P affects its sense of ' 

tct^n, that contHbuteto^N^J^gSS?^^^ *° specific feelings and 



a The squares Game: An EKperiment in Cooperation • . 

. H thP NTL Learning Resources Corporation.) 
(This garne was Originally developed by the NTL Uarm g 

^ the way in which their behavior may help or hinder 

TO help persons become more sens.t.ve to the way .n w 
joint problem solvmg. 

Procedure (Approximate time: 45 minutes) instruction sheet for each group 

. Betore the -S:^^^ °^n^" ^ °^ " 
of five participants, l&ee dhiuw , 

instruction sheets.) ^ t^ble supplied with a set of 

. Divide the participants into groups of 5 and seat ea g 

envelopes and an instruction sheet. / 
5;;,^,one needs to believe he can help. 

S'rv"r:rn=eeT.r.h,n: oHhe other P=-" - ^ - ^r^'^pe^flon. Reed .he 

S^arrX^^^^^^^^ .1™ -and discs ,he experience. 

• When all or most of the groups na 

:;t,e ee, co„sls.s o, ,lve envelop. '"'^Zi:^'^'^^^^'^^^'' 

Other, ^ ^ 

- — - '"^^ 

you Will want to ^'^^^'^^^ „«er an individual piece. 
. cut the squares ^P^^' "^^"^^8 ^'p,^, otters "A" through "E". ^ 

Envelope iA^J. e 

B— a, a, a, c 

C— a, i, i . , 

jr ' E~g, b, f. c ^mail letterf you have lightly 



Preparing the Puzzle: 









a 




b 






\ 








g 


1 \. 






■ \ 

Preparing we Instructlori Sheets \ 

- \ \ { 

The instfi(CtiDn ihipati (one for each group of five participants) should r^d as follows: 
"Each persbn^shofild have an envelope containing pleaai for forming squares. At, the signal 
the task of the grou^r^to form five squares of equal size. The task Is not comple^aAjntll everyone 
has before him/her a perfect square and all the squares are the same size. Th^e ate the rules: 

1. No merpber may speak. j / 

2. No member may signal In any way that he/she wants a card. Nor can he/she take a card 
fronri another participant. 

3. Members may give cards to others." 

—As^you can see, these rules put limits on the group which will require each to be aware of the 
needs of the other group memberSi and 'o cooperate In.constructlhg the final product (five equal 
squares). Each group will have the added Incentive that they are competing against the other 
groups In the room. This competitfon will add an element of urgency to the activity. When you 
later talk abo^t the activity^ you will want to have the group reflect upon, among other things, 
how their desfre to cooperate with one another wbb influenced by the pressure of time 
(compftitlon to finish first). 



b. Risk Taking/Trust Building Activities 

Purpose . . 

To help bulld^c-^ htslveness within the group and to help develop a sense of trust among 
individuals. ~" ^ 
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Procedure 

General rules for all risk taking/trust building activities include the following: 

• No activity should involve any greater risk than the least comfortable person can bear, but 
should Involve enough risk to make the rewards wo'rthwhlle. 

• All such activities should be appropriately designed for the specific group. As facilitator, you 
i;ieed to know your group fairly well before you move them Into risk-taking activities. 

• Processing the experience afterwards is of utmost importance. 

Below are li'sted a few activities you may wish to use with your group: 

• Trust Pa//— Partners- stand, one with his/her back turned. With his/her arms extended sideways, 
he/she falls backwards and is caught by the partner. Reveree roles and repeat. 

• Trusf mik-Cm partner closes his/her eyes and is led around blind, through and over things. 
Reverse roles and repeat. 

• rrusf flun-Outside, one partner closes his/her eyes and is led by the other in a vigorous run. 
Reverse roles and repeat. 

• Jug^f4var— Partners Imagine a line between them on the floor and have a tug-of^ivar with an 
imaginary rope. One partner is to be pulled across the line. , ' 

/W/rrof/ng— Partners stand facing each other. One becomes the mirror image of the other's 
bodily movements. With hands In front, palms toward partner, they move expressively. Then 
reverse roles and repeat, 

• Circle Pass^Qroup participants stand in a tight circle. A voiunteer or participant who wants to 
develop additional trust In the group is rolled around Inside the circle. He/she may be thrown 
from side to side. • 

• MachmB^Qm at a time each participant stands up and imitates a machine, using body for 
active parts and voice for machine-like sounds. After one person is up, the next goes up and 
links to the first as if he/she is an additional part of the machine, etc. The facilitator can ask the 
machine to quicken or slow down. 

• ffye-confacf Crta/n— Participants form two lines, facing each other, about a yard apart. They 
hold hands and the persons at the two ends hold hands, this forms a chain similar to a bicy^cle 
chain Without talking, look the person opposite you In the eyes. When the group feels ready, 
everyone takes one step to the right. Look the next perso'n in the eyes. Take another step to the 
right Continue until you return to your original position. 

• Personal lntervlew~Dyad memberslntervlew each other, A rule of thumb should fee that any 
question one person asks, ha/she sHou Id be willing ttf answer. Each person has the right to 
decline to answer any ques^n wm which he/she feels uncomfortable. 

c. Lettff Game . ' 

PurposB , 

To build a sense of "togetherness," working as a team on a task. — i 

procedure 

(Approximate time— 1 hour) 

• Have peo'ple divide into groups of at least four. , ' ■ '■■ 

• m each person to think of his/her favorite letter of the alphabet. Then give everyone a sheet 
of Ser and ask each to draw the letter in the most perfect way for that letter to be drawn. 
•^Aftereach person In the group has finished drawing his/her litter, allow time for people to 
share their letters, explaining different characteristics of the drawitig and the letter, using the first 
person, such as, "I am an L. I am light and lyrical and tall." o 
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• After tht sharing, iach group must make up a word with thair combined lettere* (The wond 

• Once a dsfrnitlon has been dtGldid upon, each group must figure out a way to present its 
word to the r^t of the groups by acting out the definition. Each group. In turn, then pr^ents Its 
word to the total group. 

^d. Unequal Resources 
Purpose 

To provide an opportunity to obierve and experience the impact of unequal reiources on 
individuals and groups and to become aware of the procesies involved in barQainlng for 
r^ourees ^ ^ y ^ 

\ Briefly, this activity involves dividing the participants Into 8 groups all of whom must 
^gcompiteh the same tasta, but each group v.iil have only part of the resources needed to 
accomplish them. The groups must then bargain among themselyes to share materials. The eight 
groups will be organiied into two clustem of four groups each, the two clusters will be 
JSHHBSlmsaaainsttac^ 

among themselves. In other words, there will be two levels of winnera^the individual group 
winners and the cluster dinners (the flmt of the two clusters to have all four groups finish the 
tasks). 3 r 

PrBparatlon ahead of tim§^ 

• Gath^ together the following materials: \ 
8 large envelopes ^ , 

-4, pgj rs of scls so m_ \- ..^ _ ^ ^ , . " 

2 rulei^ . ^ . 

10 paper clips - - 

• 4 pencils ,f 
2 bottiM of glue ^ 
4 felt-tipped markers 

4 4'^squar^ of rrt Construction paper 

4 4"-squares of white construction paper i / 

34 sheets of construction paper (8V2' x 11") in the following colors:^6 blue, 8 white, 10 gold, 
6 green, 2 red, 2. purple , / 

• Prepare 4 UNEQUAL RESOURCES TASKS SHEETS wh ich re ad as/^ollows: 
"1. Make a 3'' x 3'* square of white papeh--— — ! 

2. Make a 4' X 2 rectangle of 'gold paper. 

3. Make a 4-llnk chain, each link a different color, 

4. Make a T-shaped piece (3" x 5") m grt#n and white paper. . 

5. Make a 4" X 4" flag. In any three colors. 
The firit group to complete all tasks Is the winner You are also a member of a cluster of 

. four teams; your cluster becomes a winner when all four groups within the clusttr have 
finished all tasks listed above, .Your group may bargain with any other group for the use of 
materials and tools to complete the tasks on any mutually agreeable basis." 

• Prepare 2 UNEQUL RESORCEZ TASK SHEETS which read as follows: 
*The fif^t task li tu konstrukt a skwar uv wyt paper meshurlng thre inchei bi thre Inchez.and 
mak a rektangi wlch meashun for Inchds bi tu Inchez uv gold konitrukshen paper and bild a 
for link paper chane konslsting uv for interkonekted luups ech uy a difrent kuler . 
kunstruksrtun paper linked tugether and mak a kapitui T uv green and wyt piper the T iz to 
be flv inch^ hi vertlklfj and thre inchez wyd akros the top and mak a for bi for Inch flag In ^ 
ana thre kuierz of kunstrukshun paper, , , \ i 
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"The first grup to kumpleet al tasks \z the winr yur also a membr uv a klus er ot tor eems 
. -yur-klustrlecumi a winr,w.e,n.al jo^ 
yur grupt ma bargin with ane uthr grupt for the uze uv mateareulz and tulez tu kumpleet the 
tasks on ans mutually ugreebl basiz." 
Separate the above rwources and tasks sheets Into the large envelopes as follows: 
Group h-Maka 2 group I envelopes (one for each cluster), each Including the followmg: 1 

pair of scissors. 1 ruler, 5 paper clips, 2 pencils, 2 C-squares of red paper, 2 4 -inch 
squares of white paper, 1 UNEQUAL RESOURCES TASK SHEET 

Group ll-Make 2 group II envelopes (one for each cluster), each Including the fpHowing: 1 
palrofscissors,1 bottle of glue, six syrx 11'' sheets of paper (2 blue, 2 vvhi^^^ 

gold) These 2 groups will receive no task sheets, 
Group III— Make 2 group III envelopes (one for each cluster), each including the following: Z 
felt-tipped markers, six 8%" x 11 " sheets of paper (2 green, 2 white, 2 gold), 1 
UNEQUAL RESOURCES TASK SHEET. 
Group IV— Make 2 group IV envelopes (one for each cluster), each including the following: 5 
, Sheets of SVa" x 1 1" paper (t green. 1 gold. 1 blue, 1 red, 1 purple). 1 phonetic 

-task=sheet.(UNEQUk.RESOBGEZTASKSHEET). 



• Provide table and chairs for each group. These should be placed far enough away from each 
other so that each group's bargaining position is not betrayed by casual observation. 



Procedure: (Approximate time: 1 hour) 

• Ask groups to be seated at their individual tables and distribute an envelope of materials to 
each group (Make sure that groups l-IV are each represented in the clusters.) 

• Ask the groups not to open their materials until they are signaled '"^^^^^^^ 
group has different materials but that all groups are expected to complete t^e same taste. 
Ixplain that they may bargain for the use of matenals and tools in any way that is mutually 
aSabrEmphasize that the first group to complete all tasks is the winner. Also exp a.n that 
each group is a member of a cluster and that all groups within a cluster must finish all tasks in 
order to win at the cluster level. . . u u ■ ,^w^., 

• Give the signal to begin and attempt to obsen/e as much group and bargaining beh^.or as you 
can so you can supply some feedback during the final phase. (If you are having other 
plrtid^ants act as p^cess obsen^ers, it is best to assign observers to specific groups m order to 
ensure that there can be more useful feedback to the groups later.) 

• Stop the process when group and cluster winners have been declared and the other groups 
have been allbwed to complete ongoing tasks. , 
.During the discussion, the participants may make process observations concerning utihzation 
oS^. Sharing, bargaming. and competition, using the faci itator and P 
obsen/ers as outside consultants to supply feedback on individual and group. behavior /, 
.You may alter the complexity of tasks and distribution of resources to fit many f ^rerj kindi 
ofarou^sanfage levels Thi Is appropriate for children as well as adults^ When it\ s 
bemg used as a reaching tool, analogies may be drawn between this expenence and how , 
minority groups or underdeveloped nations relate to those with power. 

e. Tower, Building ' . 

(This activity was originally developed by the NTL Learning Resources Corporation.) . 

purpose 

To examine the processes of group task handling and decisionmaking when they are done 
under the pressures of time and corripetltlon, 
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Procedura 
™" ti^PpTOXimate ti'm't^two a^mjn uVe 

. • Dividt ths group into groups of stven and designate two observers for each 
. Provide each group with thW following materials (and nothing e^se? 
6 pieces of thin cardboard (size of newsprint) ^'^^^ 
20 manila file folders I ,^ 

V4 ream each of several colore of art paper (8 vrxin 

3 newipaptre and 2 magazines (any size) " 

1 ball of string ^ ^ ' 

1 roll of masking tape 

1 role of scotch tape ; 

4, pieces of tissue wrapping paper 

(1) Tower must be free-standing ' - 

^^*m^^^^Sd>rom the scoL °' 

(3) Observers may not participate and must remain silent ' 

•In the discussion that follows, raise these questions- ' 

• E oS^'oohil^ ^^^'fl"' ^^'o "^«de them? 
What other point, of decision or crisis were encountered? 

• Who exercised influence in each group? 

• Who seemed to havp no influence? 

• How were human resourcw used in. each group? 

4. CLOSURE ACTIVITIES 

.«Ml,°nrirfZV;iS:^^^^^^^^^ th, g,oup ,oge,he, a. ,h. end of an ■ 

usual!/ needed at sevaral diminu :^^ 

exponenco. °'""=">"''"era'!t levels, throughout the total 

-r^'^^^i'S^Z:^^ '"of "r'^ = -^--^°n oraclvlty, has 

this section: ® -^°'°'^s"^«-Ot^i^''typesofclosurearedlscussed In 



a. Dally Closure Activitiea . 

b. Action Planning (Task Closure) \ 

c. Re-entry Activities (Total Experience Closure) ^ \ 
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..a." Daily.Closum.Apt)v!tle 

- A^t r-ifieiirp activltv is thi sentence completions. 

Each partlclpint askid to comp^tte one or tw^^^^^ Includtd to he 

facilitator then ^-'^'l^^^^^^^^m art rMctlng; they also provide the 

Today 1 learned that I ; 

• Tomorrow I hope tm \ , ; h,., ituunuld be 

If I could change one thing about today, it would be __— 
The best thing about today was that I 
Today I was pleased that I 

Today 1 was displeased that I - 

Today I was surprised that I — n~rhWhi7fBelings about sharing a feedback in the 
. Qreetrng Cards-After exchanging ^J^w of h^heM^«^i J ^ ,^ ^ _^ 

group, the facilitator asks each of ^^^^ Q^f^P S*"^^|S,^^oupj:^ card shou ld in some way 
^ddrissMWtnrentiT^groupr^r^^ne^ 

. indicate^nowledge or unde^ta^^^ he fl-^M^e irr^ ^^^^ ^^^^p p,,^, 

Newsprint (or other paper) / 
Magic markers / 

Scissors / , 
Colored paper 

partner. The questions include; 

0)Wha. opinions c.m,„e»erasougm 

. f) What help did,! receive from the gmup today? 

(5) Tomorrow I will — ~ 



b. Action Planning ; 

Action pianinin, can Pe yie»,d as a unU,^e type o^lj^^^^i;- »^ 

formed because it wanted to/ever.tually do something a.bout^ap_^ ^^^bers l*only the first itep. 



□leased with what has happeneo lo u,«.M H-------- 

Sccompllsh. that problem they wanted to^^^^^ 

, ' A llttle wnstructive focusing ^«^ste th^ AcLn planning is actually an opening-a, 
dimension to the closur^ n«J««^^^r^O^,^Se^tivity since it can provide the group 

^ ^ take^utslde the proteetive 

.'"Hn'^^io^ t^p^vide you with a mode, for action planning with your group. , 



Model for Action Plmninff 

time and s^B^S^L J^Snoh^ ZZT^rf^T V "T""^ ^^"-""a 
would like to happen ' ° °"' '° ""X what you 

b. "to b.co^, P JdS',;,' Cda^»5*" = 

tralnl-r^a^rjl^irSrrJMS^ 

S';nS:t,sst-raS """"" ^ " ■ 

action which can be measured Fo axlmo?. T !• " " °' " '» »' 

of the State Teachera /Xoc^ibn i„Ti7,Lt m S'^Z" '"^ °' ^'•^'"S President 
assembly of my locSl ^fl972 " AndihSj,'? ? "'f °™ ' ™""'" »' "Prawntatlve 
presldenVol mj loca J 973 " silS aLh ' ^h" """" "l"'™ ""> »""™ 

.ana«*mae«„9Vthes.eSof;;^^^^^^ 

you/rc^fusXSSt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

GOAL 



SITUATION 



•4is^frcii'!^*fo"?e::r^st'::r 

=.l..d d,l.n, 0, helpin, fo„„°.:^her:.S^,^,:~^^^ 

. ■ • ■ . 8S ■» ■ 



„ ■ HINDERINQ FOROiS 
HPLPINQ FORCES ♦ — 



. a*., S.ppo.»-Oc...ro|..r people a;- o^an-.« -7,^^' 

supportive of your action idea. Think of ways jn whk y pereons or organiEationi 

think Of three thingi you can do to win their suf 
A. 

1. 



B. 



2. 

3. 

1. 

a. 

.3. 

. 1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3; 
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Y^^^^.^^^V^^^ mustfee-buirf in order to dolt, you should place in stquentialorder everv 
bf l4f L'f "t?''" f *fH t ^r^"^* «*^P ^'"^ °' aroup plans to'lmplemer^fshouS' 
e^^^fnn?h«t^'t f 1"' H - - s° on. You Should put down 

S w1 be taN?n ' " ' '"^ responsibility fordoing It. when, where, and how the 



WhatHas To Be Done 



VVho Will Do It 



Where and When 



How 




• Bvaluatlng-mBn a way ;of evaluating the effectiveness of your action program as thesteos are 
.mpiememtd. You should also evaluate from time to time t^e relationsWp^rmS^S^r 
team as they work together in pureuit of a common goal. Are we fun^ctloning more affectively as 
we proceed? Are there interpersonal things that stand In the way of effective teamwork? How 
near are we to achieving pui- goal? ^. nuw 



c. Re-Entry Activities 

The purpose of any re-entry activity Is to allow workshop participants to prepare for leaving 
he workshop or seminar environment. During any group experience that lasts longer than 1 day 
the seminar participants will probably notice some differences between how people relate and 
function dunng a session and how people operate at home in the real world of daily routines 
The seminar^environment will most likely be more caring, more honest, more trusting more ' 
accepting. If individuals have really become involved, and have experienced some personal 
growth because of the group experience, it will be Important to help them switch gears so that 
When the group experience is over they will not feel completely lost or out of place back home 
Time needed for these activities varies according to the activity, the size of the group the ' 
nmf r °^^f a""8,t'f"« allow and the degree of involvement that partlcipahts had with each 
other and theseminar. Times are given here merely as guides. , ' 

• Daydream (3^40 mlnutes)-Ask participants to get in a comfortable position and close their 
eyes. Gently guide them m a daydream about going home, giving them Instructions that might go 
something like this: , w a« 

-You've Just come Into your house.' Whom do you see? What do they say to you? Do thev 
want to hear about your experience? / 

-What will you be doing tonight? Whom will you see? What will they expect of you? 

-When you go back to work or school on f^onday (or whineyer) what will you have to do"? 
How do you think you'll feel about being there? What kinds of feelings do you think you will 

, have then about this experience or the-peopie who are here? 
«hL^®f^'-^H'"® ?f * °^?f Ir^aydreams at their own speed/spend some time letting participants 
sharrtheir thoughts and feelings about their dreams. focJsing. perhaps, on their feelings about 
breakirig up the group experience. " , / uuui 

• Hop^s, Fears, Expectations (30 minutesHAsk partlcipahts to break into dyads to share their ' 



re-entry. You might deal with issues such as: 

-What have you gained through our expinence together^ 

-HOW do you expect to apply it y°"; ^^^^t to you when you get home? 

-How do you think your peers or family members wMl react to you y a 

What feelinas do you have about breaking up the group f ,, _ 

quadrants. Ask them to get the feelings and expand 

" whatevera;t7vlt;youuse"tordealWwlthre.ent;v:re™ 



Whatever aciiviiy yvu uac iw. ....a 
goodbye to each other on an Individual basis. 
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F. HOW TO PLAN A SOCIAL SEMINAR 

AGENDA BUILDING 1 

The following agendas (working plans) for handling social saminara are, placed here for two 
purposes: ' 1 . 

• The first example is here to emphasize the\facf that you as facilitator must be willing to be 
flexible. We have constructed in detail a pre'S^minar agenda, very much the way you might do 

-befof^you-meet^with your group^or the Semmar Thir detaired "tfge^ By a^^^ 

detailing of what actually happened once the seminar w^ underway., Basically, the second' 
agenda reflects the realities of group process of which every facilitator should be constantly 
aware. \ , ^ j ' " " 

• The second part of this agenda building section provides you with a variety of time frames and 
suggested formats which might be helpful as you start planning your own'Social seminars. 

What We Planned 



se: 



Time: 20 hours^ — weekend, residential setting ^ 

High school students, teachers, pardrlts, youth workerB. All are from one community 
and have made a commitment to work together as an action group after the 
weekend. \ . ^ 

To develop some communication skills and lines; to move toward exploring needs 
and concerns of people within the cor^munlty; to Identify existinfl resources 
available within the group and community to meet these needs. 

Saturdmy / j 

9:0^9:15 Coffee, tea. hot chocolate, donutk As participants arrive, encourage them to 

write on the 4 or 5 graffiti sheets lou have placed around the room. (It helps/ 
if one of the sheets is labeled "fw expectations for the weekend.") . 1 
9:15-9:35 Name circle (See structured activities section df Resourpe Kit) 

9:35^10:00 General welcome oomments, including the purpose of the seminar. Go over 

graffiti sheets. Establish ground riiles: (1) Acceptance; (2) right to pass; (3) 
always will havethe chance to deal with Unfiiiished business (See values 
clarification section of Resource Kit). Take care of housekeeping Issues. 
10:00-10:45 Name lag activity (See structured activities In Resource Kit) 

10:4S-11:00 Break " I - ' 

11:00^11:45 „ Squares game (See skill building section of Resource Kit)Jh pra^ 
- * . activity afterwards focus on recognizing thrneeds of othefi, the feelings 

each had as the group worked togiither, and how compttition related to 
those feelings and the behavior that resulted. 
11:4^12:15 Levels of response (See sklU building section of Resource Kit). Explain the 

.different levels of response, and ha\^ the group practice them, Help them 
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12:15-1:30 

1 :4O-2:0S 

2-.05-2:20 
2:20-2:45 
2:45-3:15 



3:15^:30 
3:3D^:l'5 

4:15=5:00 



5:0^7:30 
7:3^7:45 
7:4&-a:Q5 

a:05-€:35 

8:35-9:00 



understand hQW.tQ f Qcus on what is btina said . draw out mo re ^nlftgf ul ^ 
rtsponies, and accept what is being said . 
Lunch break 

Introduce BRIAN AT 17, explaining cinema yerite technique (no actors, no 

scripts, camera catch real Irfe on film). Show tkje film. 

Have the partleipanti individually list the needs they see for Brian, his 

mother, his guidance counselor and his history teacher. 

Discuss BRIAN In groups of about 10, using needs list as reference points 

for the discussions. Remind particlBante.to practice focus skills. 

Forced choice activl^ (see values clarification activities in Resource Kit), In 

talking about the exercise afterwards, focus on (1) whether people make 

choices for positive or negative reasons, and (2) subtle waya people pass 

judgment on each other— laughing, nonvefea! loote or actions, 

generarizations. 

Break 

Needs ass^iment Mtivi^ (iie Mructu red activities). 
then in small groups. Finally, bring the groups back together and develop a 
, list of needs in the large grodp. 
Continuums (see values cflrlflcation activities section). Explain continuum 
concept to large group^^hen break Into small groups to participalf m 
continuum activity which will help prepare them for next film (TEDDY); 



Response to Community Problems 



Jump in Jean 



Couldn't Care L^s 



(Gine) — 

/ My Attitudes About Changing Society 

Anything'/ Poisibie ■ , ^ 



Can't Change 



on 



^7 Al'(Ann) ' Charliel(Char!ene) 

Relaxation and dinner 

Ene^izer (See struqtured activitleri'eotiori on Rtsource 
Introduce and show TEDDY; lit people know they have to listen ca 

this one. j i- ■ 

Discuss TEDDY, using continuum discussion groups estaWiihed earlier in 

the afternoon. 

Closure for the day: Use the completion sentence: "Today I learned that 
I. . . ." Provide time for any comments or reactions to the day that anyone 
wants to share. : 



Sunday 
9:00-9:20 

9;20-Si40 
'9:40-10:10 



10:1 0-10:40 
10:40-10:55 



Coffee, donuts, etc. , ' ' 

Graffiti sheets ,^ ; • 

Review the day's plans w/ith,the group. ' 

Read graffiti sheets. , ^_ _, ^ j t « 

Open sharlng=Ask for any reflectTons on what happened the day befort. 
Introduce and show COr^MUNITY IN QUEST, emphasizing that II shows one 
community, some of its needs, and how they were responding to those 
needs. 

Discuss COr^r^UNITY IN QUEST . . • 
Break ,, . , . 

■go // 



1 0:55-1 1;SS 



12:00-1 -1 5 
1:15-1 -SO 
1:30-1:45 

1:45-1:55 
1:55-2:15 



2:25=^:10 



3;1&-4:00 



4:0CM:20 

4:20-4:50 
4ia0«5:0C; 



Unaquai resoufcts (Si© the structured aetlvltles section). In proeesslng 
ifterwands, makt sure the graup diseuss^: (1) how people have diffsrent 
r^ourc^p (2) how people cin manage to work together. (3) what has to be 
dona in order to aGcompllsh a task within a group* Relate this task to the 
upcoming afttmoon's activities which will foous on needs asse^ment and 
searching out rwourcas. 
Lunch 
Energiier 

Explain the brainstorming model of needs assessment (&e needs 
a^e^ment section of structured activities section of Resource Kit). 
Small groups people) will brainstorm the needs of their community. 
The smill gmups should evaluate the ne^s list and determine which of 
th^e needs are urgent and must be mat 

Each small group should spend some time procrasing the actions they have 
just taken. Take a look at what goes into bfainitormirig and choosing. How 
did they finally coma to their choiws?, \ 

The small groups will report to the entire group about their needs 

Assessment activities; the needs they idantifed and the procass they went 

through to arriva at those needs should both be discuss^. 

Combine the needs identified in tha small groups. 

Discuss and rank order needs for the entire group. 

Make a list of already aKisting agencies or groups which could potentialiy 

meet some of Xhmm needs. 

h^aka a list of resources within the group llself which could hpip meat some 
of the needa 

Identify what is left to be done. 

Discuss the gaps. What can be done? What should be dona? What do 
people want to do? 

Let the people decide what thay want to work en, 

Establteh Task Forces around the commltmente to action which the group 

h^ made; give the ti^k foroas some^time to meet and discuss their Initial 

plans for maating after the weekend to develop and car^ out action plana. 

Closure: a closing activity allowing the'group to ratlact upon and share their 

reactions to the weekend and the group itself. 

Evaluations > ^ 



What ReQlly Happaned/ 



8:00-9:30 
9:30-9:48 
S:4WO:30 



1 0:30-1 T:1 3 
11:1W1:fb 
11:30-1 2:30 

12:30-1 :30 



People arrived lata. Coffee, donuts, etc. Graffiti sheets 
Name circle \ 

Welcome. Talked about ground rul^. Took care of housekeeping details, 
^ople became involved in discussing smoking Issue which caused us to be 
one-half hour lata. 

Name tag activity i , , 

Sreak ' . 

Squares game. People became Involved in the dlicuislon and took 1§ 

minutes more than planned. 

Broke for lunch, but decided to take only an hour 
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1:30»2:00 

2:00-2:30 
2:30-3:15 

3:1&»3:30 
3:30-3:50 

3;5CMr05 



4:05-5:00 



Eliminated energizer that was planned. They didn't saem to need it anyw^, 
We moved directly into Levels of Response. 
Showed BRIAN AT 17 

Participants spent 10 minutes tn large group brainstorming Brian's, his 
mother's, and hit tsaolier s needs, then discuised the film in referenci to 
that fist • 
Break 

Energizer— Milling Msassin. People injoyed it so much that it took a iittle 
extra time. 

Someone raised the question dealing vvith availability of local money for 
development of a community altematlves project. That question generated 
diseussion about the various agencies which have started working with new 
ideas for youth involvement 

Spent some extra time doing the Forced Choice Activity. (The choice, 
"Which are you most similar to— a pogo stick or roller skates?" generated 
lots of discussion which provided some good opportuniti^ to deal with 
personal Judgments.) i 

Before breaking for dinner, we dealt with the fact that we were IV2 hours 
behind; the group decided to work later than planned during the evening 
session. 



5:00-7:30 

7:30-7:45 
7:4fr-8:20 

8:20-8:50 . 

8:50-9:15 

9:1^10:00 



10:00=10:15 



Relaxation and dinner. During dinner, one student left the workshop. She 

said she was bored. 

Energizer 

Needs assessment It went faster than planned; it generated lots of 
enthusiasm. 

Continuum activity. We did two Instead of the planned three. 
Showed TEDDY 

TEDDY was discussed and it went longer than expected. The Issue of the 
school's response to minority needs was raised. People voiced an interest in 
seeing JORDAN PAUL. Five people (2 students and 3 teachers) i.'eclded to 
stay after the evening session to watch the film. 
Closure: 'Today I learned. ..." 



SundBy 

9:00-9:15 
9:15-9:45 



9:45=10:00 
10:00-10:50 



10:50-11:05 



Coffee and donuts 

(We started without 4 people who had partled too long the night before.) 
Revlavi^ed the day's pSanhed agenda and discussed any additional needs. 
The group that had watched JORDAN PAUL wanted to spend some time 
talking about drug education programs. OthefB were interested, but some 
saw if as a waste of time. The group negotiated small Interest group time 
during the time originally scheduled for COMMUNITY IN QUEST. 
Sharing and reflections about yesterday / * 

Two-thirds of the group watched and discussed COMMUNITY IN QUEST. 
One=third of the group spent time outlining the drug education curriculum 
In the community's schools. They began to develop some Ideas for 
curriculum recommendations. Four people came In late; facllltitor had to fill 
them in on what was going on. 
Break yg 
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i1:0&-11:iS 

11:1S-12:15 

12:1S-1:1S 

1:15-1:30 

1:30-3:30 

3:30^:45 
4:0M:4S 
4:4^5:10 



Energiztr . 
Untqual HmQuram Activity 
Lunch Br^ak 
UnBrglzmr 

faTcllSnTarCeTel""'' """^ 

Break 

Ctesing activltlM, sharing. 

Evatuation. People st^ed around tajking. 



Stan you Ihlnwng about your own wwlbS " " "° ™ '» 



Time 
Group 



Punpoae: 



aVidaya 

30 8th grade students 
4 poHce officers 
4 ttachei^ 

3 adult staff mtmberB of a poiica^youth project 
locate greater awaraneas of and stnaitivlty toward eaoh other 
tuner residentiaf or nOrtresldentiaL 



Wednesday night 

7:0^:15 

7:15-7:30 

7:30-7:48 
7:4Sr8:30 
8;30^:a5 
8:55=9:16 
9:15-9:48 

Thursday 

9:30-3:45 
9:45-1 1:CN3 
11:00-'11:4S 
11:15-12:00 
12:00-1:00 
1:00=2:00 

2:00-5:30 

8:30-6:30 

8:30-6:45 
6:4^7:45 
7r4Ml:00 
8:00^:^5 
9:154:30 



Graffiti sheete 
Name circle 

ixplanation of wort<shop expectatlonB 
Name tag activity 
Forced choicea activity 

Process the diy's activities and then closa 



eneroizer (Do you lllo your ntlghbor?) 
Unequal reiources 
Break 

Listenlno md hearing exercise (repeat, paraphrase, infer) 
Levels of response 

Publio interview activity in smalf groups 
Free time 

Dinner * 
Energizer 

Show COMMUNITY IN QUEST and dbcusa It 
Break 

Do^uofllng werclse" as thoWn in COMMUNITY IN QUiST. 
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9:30-11:30 



Party 



PriaBy 

9:15-9:30 
9:30-10:45 
10:45-11:00 
11:00-1 2:00 
12:00-1:00 
1:00-1 :30 



TS^llding activity (See ttructu red activities lection) 

Process the entira vworkshop. Revlsv^ what happened. 

Lunch 

Cloiuni 



T\rm: 1V^2 hours 

Gmup: Commune sarvice ©rganteatbn. civiG MQciation, etc. 
^lppBrtteipmmunder^hov.dn^a^^ 

rrmi^M of ODeo eocnmuniostton and decfeionmaktng. ^ ^^t^ 

a S u^«tondng of the SocW approach to 6m 

Aim introductions ... 

^ • '^hara some Weas and 8xpertenc« which illi^rate ths current ^f^wh to 

tdSftte ptoned for thb meeting are d«J^ to ^ttem better 
undeirtand «fwt studtnte, tkchere, etc.. are expertendng. 

90 minut« Begin With e termd chotee artiv^ (we Valua Clanflwaton mAm of ttw 

that you are a» to set the tone for your prwenti«iofi.) 
S^wh parttalpa^ Shaw htamtr re«ohs with aomeom who h« mag 
• ttei^e e to men ai^ each side of the room to ihare wftti the other. 
1^20 minutes Present a ml.i^lecture on the history of drng abuse education. 
1, Scare tactics 

2 Siantsd Infermatlsn 

^ |- into^^Slon With .eaisionmaWng and communications sKi.ls 

'T^^~^^^^^^ .eet 
I: Topm^m im it i-^P^rt^nt to deal with the causes or meet 

3 To needs. It makes sense to talh about and develop ikllls 
^' wHI http people relate to each other, feel good about 

themaelvw, and make responsible decisions. 

3 minutes introduce C0MMUNI1-V IN QUEST^ (ixpliln how it f rts Into the Social 

3mmutes seminar concept of drug abuse education.) 

25 minutes Show COJ^UJj;^ communications styles the 

^ n^inutes S'aSdSemSS In^Z. 3et reactions to the bugging 

• . e>ierclseandtheroi9Ptayi"9Ssquence. -r h™w nut their 

,On,lnu,es Ctosa by .ylng .h» activity (forc«l ohoi«) to .ho .„m. r„ to <.r.w out the. 
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ructions to the s^lon, and also to the approach to drug education you 
hivs hmn talking about 



Tiro: S f^um (mm rtalf dwlo^mnt for te^h^) 
fn^^uciofy wortelw^ to human^to ^uotf »n 

$m4m cmm Bra awm 

8:4CW:4S A^nda rtyfew 

8:45^:0} Nam© olrcte 

9:00-#:1S Intr^uction to hufTianbtfc ©duotfton 

9:1M:4S Deptti unfofeir^ actlvtty (So© aift^ps In Smrtured adh/ltte.) 

9:45-9:^ Appi^ton to da^mwn 

8:K>-10rOO En^fe^ 

10;a>-10:10 Vafuss c^ffl^ton tfwiry 

10:10-12:00 Valim cteriSc^k^ ^rttegte 

12:00-12:15 AppSoation to cl^fMfn 

12:15-1 :00 Luncf^r^n 

1r00--1:15 Bmrgkm 

1r1S-2:00 Communtetton skifb 

2:00-2:05 Applcallon to cta^foom 

2^6^:15 Bwgbef 

2:15-3:10 WHAT B TEAOTWG, VWAT B LEWNINQ film and disct^ton 

3:1(M:^ Santonc© complotfon: **One thing IWgoino to think about Is. 

3:20-5:30 Evaluafloh 
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G. PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF THE SOCIAL 

SEMINAR 



Hera are somt li^tlon qu^tions that you might want the participante to answer. These 
peopi© can pfovida you ^Ith valuable f©^baclc 

Ofttn participant ask if they must sign their evaluations. Many trainsrs think that feedback 
is much mora valuabl^ to them If they know who is making it, If you feel this way, you relight wmt 
to point this out to th f people. But ultimately, Ihe deoiilon It thtlm. 



THE TRAINING LAB EVALUATION 



Circle the number on the icale that indicates to what extent th«e objactlvas have been 
reached for you as a result of this laboratory. 

1. What was the elimata of the learning environment'? 



4 

Neutral 



1 2 3 

Not at ail ' . 

conduglve to 
learning ^ 

2. How Involved were you In the learning process? 



Optimal 



1 

Not at all 



4 

Neutral 



ixtremely 
involved 



3. How would you feel about spending another week with the people in this lab? 



1 , 2 
Under no 
clrcumstancaa 



4 

Neutral 



3reat idea 



4. How much influence did you have on your lab? 



1 2 3 4 5 

Not at all Neutral 
infiuentiol . ^' 

5. Was the flow of communication open and two-way? 



8 7 

Extnimely influential 



Not at all 
open or 
two-way 



4 

Neutral 
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5 6 7 

Extremely open and two-way 



6. How relevant was the liaming to your back-home situation? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Neutral , Extremely relevant 

relevant 

7. How mmy new skills did you acquire? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 . 7 

No new ikilli Neutral A great many new skills 

at all 

8. How much has your personal awareness (of people, other points of view, drug-related issues) 
been increased? 



2 3 4 5 6 7 

No increase ^ Neutral A greatly Increased awareness 

in awareness 
at all 

9. How helpful was the trainer in the lab? - 



1 2 3 4 5 ^ 6 7 

f * Neutral Extremely helpful 

helpful y I- 

10. To what extent were your personal objectives Incorporated into the lab's objectives? 



^ V 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Neutral As completely as possible 

1 1 How satisfied were you with the lab as a whole? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

®* Neutral Extremely satisfied 

satisfied 

Please list three (or more) aspects of the lab that were most important to you: 

a. 

3. 

Please list the three (or more) aspects of the lab that you found least helpful to you: 

2, 
3. 

Rate this training lab experience with other training sessioni that you nave attended: (Circle one) 
Not as good , About as good Better 

Would you recommend this training lab experience to a colleague? (Circit one) 

Would not recommend Would rtcommend Would recommend highly 

Please complete: 

From this Seminar I learned that I , . -■ " ' 

From this Semif^ar I dfecoveredjhat I 
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I happy to we that I _ 
I sad to see that I _^ 



If ! could have ohanged one thing about this Seminar, it would have been 
If 1 had the eourage, the one thing I would tell the facilitator would be — 



lOi 
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H. RESOURCES 

A. BIBLIOGRAPHY ' . 

National inslltuta on Dmo Abusa rJflsr^, i " "•^■,^'"'""™"' ^""""0 Offica, 1974. 

1975. wasnington, D.C.. U.S. Government Printing Offiee. 

^"r ^"^ - s /Vantffioo/f of Structured Experimncm lor Human 

Pfeif^T^,~ Company. 1^(::SS^und). 

I^^S te^S^aJ^^i^? ~baum. Howard. V.lu,, Ol^rim^ior.: A 
Company, .r^. mS^^^^S"' "'"'^"'^ 



B. 0RQANI2ATI0NS 

• Center for Creative Communications • ^ 
7979 Old Georgetown Road 

Bsthesda. Maryland, 20014 
(301)652.7823 

^^^^^^^^^S^'T^^'^T''^' if P'-entation. end evaluation In the 

• Do It Now Foundation^ 
National Midla Center 
P.O. Box S11S 
Phoenix, Arizona 85010 

Provides simple, easy to read, factual pamphlets on both legal and illegal drugs. 
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Mental Health Materials Center 
419 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 



(212) 889-5760 , . - i*e Uiiman Services Education R^ource 

A major activity of this "-"P^°*'^^9^^^"^^Ste^^?n?^Se^uc^^ training, 
System whieh offers =°"^"^f^" f "^J,"^^^^^^^^^^^ also conducts training 

m National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse information 
Box 1635 

Rockville, Md. 20850 . 

(301)443-6500 h p.. « ahucp The ClBarinahouie distribute 

Information resources. . 

• National Coordinating Council on Drug Education 
1526 I8th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 29936 »riuratlon efforts In the private sector. NCCDE 

publications, i.e.. a review and evaluation nf all drug abuse tiims. 

• Social Seminar Films available through the State Rim Lending 
U J^^^rc^SaS telir ■JreKp=r,™n.'o. Menu, He.,... 

& Prevention Branch j 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
11400 Rockville Pike / 

"^SaTSnuS^ ac«vl,ie*ln prima-y prevention, and sponsor o ocla, Seminar. 
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